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Editorial 


The theme of the Milwaukee Convention is “Religious Education and 
Religious Experience.” In the February issue of the magazine we presented 
a group of papers dealing with religious experience in varying age groups 
and under the manifold conditions of modern life. The articles in the 
current issue are an attempt to discover how lesson materials, types of 
schools, and methods of teaching contribute to a vital religious experience. 


In order that the pupil experience described might be as concrete as 
possible, each writer was furnished with the following set of instructions: 
“It is understood that no writer is to recommend or exploit any particular 
course or system of lessons, but rather to describe the aims and the results, 
as shown in the developing experience of the pupil, of the entire program 
regarded as a unit. 


“We desire a description of pupil experience. Thus, in general, at what 
points and how does the pupil become religious or grow more religious? 
What definitely religious habits do you know that pupils form? What 
habits do you know that they break? What guiding convictions as to the 
way of life do you know that they achieve? What specific changes in their 
motives take place? What emotional realizations or reinforcements do 
they experience? What skill in respect to private prayer and public worship 
do they acquire? What abilities do they acquire in the way of self-guidance 
when the support of teachers and pastors is not immediately available? What 
loyalties are developed? What purposes and habits with respect to the 
spread of religion and of the causes that are counted as religious? How 
does this pupil’s outlook upon vocation, success, and the economic and 
political organization differ from the outlook of those who have not had 
this educational experience? In what manner and degree does family life 
become for the pupil a sphere for religious experience? In general, where 
does he find his dominant satisfactions, and how is his experience in the 
school of religion affecting this dominance? 


“No one person can answer all these questions completely. But any 
typical pupil experience will help us in our problem.” . 


It is to be regretted that eight requests for articles upon the subject: 
“How do Uniform Lessons Produce a Genuine Religious Experience?” 
were unacknowledged. It is hoped that the contribution of the Uniform 
Lessons may be ably presented from the floor of the convention. 


The most significant features of the Report of Current Progress in 
Religious Education, edited by Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, will be dis- 
cussed further in the Friday morning session of the conference. 
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How Graded Lessons Have Modified the Religious 


Experience of Pupils 


Harry Hopkins HvussBetyi* 


What do we desire to accomplish with the children and youth in our 
church schools? This is a question that has engaged the attention of re- 
ligious educators and church workers for some years and one to which 
various answers have been given. Doubtless we ought to ask a second ques- 
tion. What do we mean by religious experience? Here again the answers 
will be various. Originally, and to a certain extent in some quarters even 
today, the main result sought was the reproduction by the pupil of a certain 
body of material, the catechism and similar matters to be definitely memor- 
ized, facts and passages to be exactly reproduced from memory, and similar 
results with an occasional side emphasis on the relation of these various mat- 
ters to life itself. As time has gone on, however, especially among those 
who have been definitely applying the same kind of hard thinking to religious 
education as is used in other educational matters, there has been developing 
a definite change. The various materials whose reproduction was formerly 
thought of as the end sought are now coming to be thought of, and used, 
merely as a means to an end. What, then, is the end? What do we mean 
by religious experience? While the result sought can be stated in a general 
way, there is an intangible character about religious experience which makes 
it difficult to put into words just what we do seek for. In general, the end in 
view is the religious development of the child so that he will live in right 
relations with God, especially as revealed through Christ, and because of thus 
living, will thereby be found constantly in right relations with his fellows. 

It is difficult, therefore, to say, because of the multiplicity of influences 
brought to bear upon the child’s life, that this or that attitude on his part 
is a definite result of some particular line of teaching. How can we, how- 
ever, use the material of the Bible and other similar material; how can we 
center about these materials activities of various sorts growing out of the 
material; how can we, under the church’s supervision, so direct the lives of 
our boys and girls that God will find a proper place in their lives and think- 
ing, and his principles and will, especially as taught us by Jesus during his 
life on earth, shall properly grip their lives? If it were not for the fact 
that according to statistics more than half of the church schools of the 
country still insist on using the Uniform Lessons, we would not consider it 
necessary to state, first of all, that the materials must be graded. The same 
material cannot possibly meet the varying needs of the different ages at one 
and the same time. The selection must be made from the material according 
as we are laying foundations, or building upon them, or, perhaps continuing 
the figure, even putting in some of the decorations and furniture. Fortu- 
nately, there is a growing group of people the country over who are firmly 
convinced that the child, and not the material, must be the center of our 
thinking. 

It is, in general, considerations such as these that have animated the 
writers of the various types of graded lessons. My main intimate experi- 


*Director of Religious Education, Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, 
oO. 
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ence of the past fourteen years has been in connection with the International 
Closely Graded Lessons modified at times by the introduction of groups from 
other series such as Scribner’s and the University of Chicago, yet with the 
majority of the pupils using the International Lessons. Criticisms have been 
offered on these lessons and we have noted some ourselves, and in a con- 
siderable measure these criticisms are doubtless just. Faults they have, per- 
haps many, but from my experience I hope to be able to show some of the 
good results which they certainly seem to have accomplished. Let me empha- 
size, however, that in the working out of our plans numerous other influ- 
ences, both in the matter of organization and in the introduction of 
supplemental curriculum material and other plans and activities, have un- 
doubtedly entered into the results which are to be cited. 

Returning to our first question, what do we mean by religious experi- 
ence, what reactions do we seek, what attitudes are we endeavoring to 
establish? Religion is life, and it is life fully rounded out, thoroughly 
integrated with all sorts of activities in the home, school, play, business, 
social relations—in a word everywhere where one life makes contact with 
another, life inspired and actively working on the principles taught by Christ 
and therefore in accord with God’s will. The development of such life is 
what we desire. Has this been brought about by the graded lessons? Let 
me give you the situation. Up to fourteen years ago the church in which 
I was working until last May had throughout its long history sent hardly a 
young man into the ministry or any of its young people into definitely re- 
ligious work. It had a large and flourishing church school but no young 
people’s society. The latter, I was told, had gone the way of some other 
young people’s societies, that is, those who were the definitely young people 
had grown older and yet continued to hold the reins and little by little, lack- 
ing the addition of the truly young people, it had finally been quietly allowed 
to die. 

The International Closely Graded Lessons were introduced about the 
time they began to be published, and with occasional changes by way of ex- 
periment, they continued to be used throughout the thirteen years. Now, 
while we cannot say that these lessons were responsible for the results 
obtained, neither is it possible to say in any definite way to what extent they 
may not have been the real influence bringing about the results. Certain it 
is that so far as the church was concerned these lessons did form the center 
of the religious training of the boys and girls. 

Let us look first at a few immediate results as noted both by teachers 
in my present field and those in the church from which I have come. Here 
is one in the Beginners’ Department. The lesson had been built around the 
story of the good Samaritan. The next Sunday little Mary came back and 
said to the teacher: “I am a Samaritan.” 

“Is that so?—tell me about it.” 

“I helped someone who was sick. It was a dog. I found him with a 
broken leg and dragged him into our back yard and daddy fixed him.” 

The teacher learned later that the circumstances were just what the little 
girl had said, with the addition that she absolutely refused to give her father 
any peace until he had gone out into the back yard and had done what he 
could for the injured dog. 

Another child in the Beginners’ Department drank his milk voluntarily 
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because his teacher had said: “It will give you a strong body.” This, by the 
way, is a type of reaction that could never come out of the older kind of 
lessons because, forsooth, the physical side would be thought of as having no 
connection with church school teaching. 

Another teacher tells me that the lessons do have in general a more in- 
teresting character from the point of view of the pupils, and that the pupils 
are more inclined to give expression to their own thinking in connection with 
them. 

A little girl in the Primary Department on returning home from Sunday 
school went through the whole program with her dolls, teaching them the 
lesson story and such things as she had heard. Such a reaction could very 
readily come out of any type of lesson, but it does indicate that the graded 
lessons are certainly doing what we suggested above, viz., definitely entering 
into the everyday life of the child. 

At another time the lesson had to do with helping mother. After telling 
the story the teacher distributed cards bearing the legend—“Helping Mother,” 
with space for each day of the week where the children might keep account 
of the days when they had definitely helped. A perfect record would have 
at least three marks for each day. Many reports came back from the parents 
of the very decided good influence which this teaching had had. There was, 
however, this interesting further reaction. A little girl of six, a few weeks 
after this experiment, was asked by her mother to go upstairs after a book 
which the mother had forgotten in coming down to the veranda for a sun 
bath during convalescence. The little girl demurred and finally her older 
sister coming in said: “Why Fannie, don’t you remember what Mrs. 
told you in Sunday school, and aren't you going to help mother?” To this 
Fannie replied: “Oh, those cards were only for one week. I don’t have to 
help mother this week.” 

Certain comments by a mother who has also been teaching in the school 
for a number of years have likewise real interest. Her two boys have come 
up through the graded lessons, beginning as I recall, at the Primary Depart- 
ment and now being in the Intermediate. Of them she says: “They haven't 
a lot of distressing ideas about God that would have to be discarded later 
or perhaps stay with them always to cloud their vision. I am glad not to 
have to teach the crucifixion lesson to little children. I can see myself as 
a little girl cringing under the Good Friday sermon which was made as vivid 
and painful as possible so that we would appreciate what Jesus suffered for 
our sakes.” 

This same teacher comments on the use of handwork which is a neces- 
sary part of the graded lessons. She had told the story of the Hebrews led 
by a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, and had given the children 
papers on which to draw their idea of the story. The most obstreperous 
boy in the class stayed for ten minutes after the bell rang in order to put in 
some sheep that the Israelites were bringing with them. 

These are but a few concrete instances of the experiences developed by 
the graded lessons. One of a more general character ought to be noted here. 
Religious experience is for most people not a cataclysm, but rather a gradual 
development. The graded lessons provide for this as the uniform lessons 
do not. Even the pupils recognize the difference and their interest is in- 
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creased and more definite results gained by the progress from one grade to 
another. 

Let us now look for a moment at certain results as we find them in 
pupils who have come up through the graded lessons and reached the point 
where they are beginning to take their proper place in late adolescent or 
early adult life. Recall in outline the lessons through which, during the years 
from approximately thirteen to eighteen, the pupil will pass. He begins at 
a time when the spirit of hero worship is at its height with a study of heroes 
of the Old Testament, continuing the following year with heroes of the New 
Testament. These are studied, if the intent of the author is properly carried 
out, without undue emphasis upon the facts of their lives. These simply 
become the background, while the characters themselves are made to stand 
out, not as dead historical figures, but as living ideals. With such an under- 
standing they lead naturally to a study in the third year of the greatest ideal 
of all—Christ himself. The fourth year brings a practical application of 
the Christian principles of life. For its successful handling, this fourth year 
needs a thoroughly trained and experienced person, yet it has in it large 
possibilities. The fifth year brings the pupil to a series of lessons, in some 
respects the finest of all; for, at a time when the boys and girls are thinking 
in a very definite way what their life work is to be, this series on “The World 
a Field for Christian Service” gives them an opportunity to see how and 
where they can best put into practical operation the altruistic Christian prin- 
ciples, with an understanding of which they have been becoming acquainted 
through the previous years. 

What have we definitely seen in religious experiences among these young 
people, as they were coming through the courses? A definite prayer life 
has developed, both personal and public, and in gifts and otherwise they have 
manifested a real interest in the spread of the Christian religion. An un- 
usual proportion of the group have also come out in open allegiance to Christ, 
cemented by church membership. A number of the boys have definitely 
taken up scout leadership. Both boys and girls have entered actively and 
effectively into the teaching work of the church school. One of these girls 
later became a part-time paid worker in the church in the leadership of girls 
and a teacher in the week-day church school. Another girl became a teacher 
in one of the mission schools among the mountaineers. Others, both boys 
and girls, have become active leaders in the church work of the young people 
and in the young married group. Leaders in the Girl Reserve Movement 
and other departments of the Y. W. C. A. have also come out of the group. 
One girl has finished her course as a physician and is looking forward to 
definite service. A young man has become a boys’ secretary in the Y. M. 
C. A. Another, as he started in business, became on the side a football coach 
with the definite high ideal of winning if possible, but in any event always 
playing fair. Another of the girls went to Poland to engage in “YW” 
work among the girls after the war. Still another is giving full time in social 
service; while another in business hours is doing community service and in 
off hours is very successfully acting as superintendent of the Girls’ Depart- 
ment in the school of which we have been writing. One of the boys, after 
spending a year in missionary service in India, has returned and is definitely 
studying for the ministry. Another, who started a business career, has also 
turned to the ministry and is now in the seminary. A large number of the 
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young people who had come up through the graded lessons entered into war 
service, eight of them making the supreme sacrifice. 

More instances might be given, but it seems to me these are sufficient 
to prove in some measure at least the fact that with the graded lessons as 
the background of the training of children and youth, although the results 
attained are of course in part due to other influences, we have nevertheless 
a system which, with all its faults, is far superior to the uniform plan. It 
is undoubtedly true that we are still far from the perfect system, that these 
graded lessons are yet too much material-centered, and that we must con- 
tinue to experiment. We are, however, brought back again and again to 
the conviction which so many have expressed, that the crux of the situation 
is not so much the particular curriculum which is used as it is the ability 
gained, through training and experience, of the ones who are handling that 
curriculum. The teacher, the church at large, and especially the parents, 
must realize more fully that it is not a particular department of life with 
which we are dealing in our church school work, but rather an effort to bring 
home to the minds of the pupils the fact that religion belongs to their school, 
their play, their recreation, their home, and their business or profession as 
they come to that, as well as to their church. Our curriculum and our whole 
plan must be so organized as to develop and fix this conviction. 





Religious Experience in Week-Day Schools of Religion 
Miary ELizABETH ABERNETHY* 


Week-day religious schools were conceived and begun as an experiment. 
Fortunately, they have not yet passed beyond the experimental stage, but 
they have been in existence long enough to have established the fact that 
schools of this kind are possible; that pupils will attend; that religious in- 
struction acquires a certain dignity in the mind of the pupil when it is given 
during the week, especially during the school day; and that the pupils in 
these classes, because of more time and the opportunity given for a different 
type of instruction, seem to be gaining a broader and more concrete idea of 
what religion means in its relation to every day living. Because these schools 
are still in the experimental stage it is necessary occasionally to evaluate the 
work, to take stock of aims, and of results in the light of these aims, in 
order to discover whether there is real growth in the lives and characters of 
the boys and girls. 

What results then, what religious experiences, are the week-day re- 
ligious schools seeking? : 

That. expression “religious experience” may need to be defined since it 
has not. the same content for all. Recently one who heard the expression 
said—“T do not like the term used with children, it is too old, it is something 
outside and beyond the experience of a child.” To that person religious 
experience meant either a revolutionary crisis which we may call conversion 
or a mystical something which older Christians might experience. Others 
may conceive of the term as merely progress in the acquisition of biblical 
and religious knowledge. To those who are endeavoring by every means, 
by modern scientific educational methods, to make religion a vital force in 


*Superintendent of Community Church Schools, Gary, Ind. 
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the life of every boy and girl, this force finding expression in conduct, at- 
titudes, loyalties and ideals, religious experience means any perceptible 
growth in dependableness of conduct, in the ability to meet situations in the 
way that is best for the individual and for society, in the response to the 
highest ideals, in the consciousness of God and in the reality of prayer. The 
experience is in every step in the progress toward the goal. This goal or 
aim may be stated as a growing consciousness and experience of God, an 
enlarging conception of the Christian life as the Jesus way of living in every 
relationship and in every situation, and of growth in this way of life; a 
developing social consciousness and responsibility; in short a realization of 
the unity of life and its relation to society and the attempt to make this 
whole, unified life religious. 

Educational practice having seemed to prove that the old methods of 
fitting the child to the material were not productive of the greatest results, 
an endeavor has been made to reverse the order, to take the child in his vari- 
ous relationships and his every day experiences and with the help of material 
suited to him,—material which is really the experience of others in similar 
situations—and with the aid of every educational device, help him to dis- 
cover for himself what is the right conduct or attitude or response in each 
situation, his conclusion being tested by Christ’s life and his principles of 
living. The mere discovery of the right principle has not been the goal, but 
rather the discovery together with practice in living according to that prin- 
ciple, until the Jesus way shall have become habitual. 

Realizing that if right conduct is to be permanent it must be built on a 
solid foundation, that it must have as its motivating force loyalty to a 
great love, a Person or a Cause, realizing, too, the need of every human 
being for a Power other than his own to help him in the development of 
his own best self, a special endeavor has been made to help the pupiis toward 
a more personal and intimate consciousness of God,—God as an invisible, 
loving, all powerful Presence, caring for each and always ready to help and 
to forgive. They have been led to see that God may be found in Jesus as 
he went about doing good; He may be found in their loving parents as they 
care for each child; in anyone who is helpful and kind. They may find Him 
and reveal Him in their own acts of service in the home and at school. 

An attempt has been made to help the boys and girls to find Him also 
in prayer. To most children,—and to many adults also, for that matter— 
prayer is not a real thing. The boys and girls in the week-day religious 
classes can be divided usually into four classes: (1) those who repeat a 
formal prayer at night from habit; (2) those who use prayer occasionally 
as a sort of magic incantation; (3) those who never pray, and (4) a few 
who have had training in real prayer. There is a sincere endeavor to train 
all of these pupils in an appreciation of the reality of prayer, to help them 
to understand why prayer is necessary. Too often, prayer means little else 
than petition. This was startlingly demonstrated one day in a class of foreign 
children, when, during an analysis of the Lord’s prayer, one little girl said 
—in all seriousness, “Does ‘give us this day our daily bread’ mean cabbage 
too?” 

The results of this training have been very gratifying. The pupils are 
always quiet and reverent during the worship period. Apparently they love 
the prayer time. One ten-year old boy, the quintessence of Junior liveliness, 
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said one day at the close of the worship period, “I wish we could pray the 
whole hour, I like that the best of all.” It is very common to hear the 
younger pupils say, “I could feel God right beside me while we were pray- 
ing.” 

One interesting outcome is that the pupils of the older classes, especially 
the boys, have asked if they might not offer prayer themselves in class; and 
never have more sincere, earnest prayers been heard than those uttered by 
these sixth, seventh and eighth grade boys and girls. 

The influence of this training is being felt in the homes. Elsie, a little 
foreign child who “aint got no nice mother” and whose stepfather was very 
unkind, kneeled beside her bed one night and prayed out loud. When her 
stepfather entered and saw her on her knees praying, he whipped her. Noth- 
ing daunted, the next night she did the same thing, and beside her kneeled 
her little half sister. The father came upon her again in this posture, and 
again he raised his hand to strike her, hesitated, then dropped it and began 
asking her why she was doing that. She said, “My church school teacher 
says this is the way to talk to God, and that He will take care of us and help 
us if we ask Him.” She was not molested after that, instead the father 
asked her each evening, “Isn’t it time for you to pray, I want to hear you.” 
He also grew much kinder in his treatment of her. Again and again reports 
came of prayer habits formed by those who had never prayed before. 

Hand in hand with the training in the consciousness of God and love 
for God, is training in right conduct as an expression of this love, as a means 
of helping each child to become his best self, and also as a means of bring- 
ing the greatest happiness to all. The illustrations which follow show the 
progress that is apparent both in whole classes and in individuals. In all 
the classes the theory that one “learns to do by doing, or learns to live by 
living” is the working principle. 

The idea seems to be quite prevalent among the children who have just 
entered week-day religious classes traceable no doubt to the fact that re- 
ligious instruction is most frequently confined to Sunday—that “being a 
Christian” or “being good” means going to church, reading the Bible and 
praying. The reconstruction in thought and action of a whole class as re- 
iated below is most interesting. 

This seventh grade class began the school year with an unusual and 
decidedly unpleasant attitude which they showed in the public school as well 
as in the religious school. They opposed everything, they slighted their 
lessons, they were careless in their work, inattentive, noisy, each pupil want- 
ing his own way. The one thing they agreed upon at the opening of the 
week-day religious class was the wish to have the class an organized group. 
The teacher decided that their general attitude was the immediate problem 
to be solved, consequently their responses to various situations in school and 
in this class were taken up, discussed and tested by Christ’s ideal of the 
“best.” A change was noticeable very early. In a few weeks they asked if 
they might take as their class motto this stanza from one of their favorite 
songs, “Just as I am, young, strong, and free, to be the best that I can be 
for truth and righteousness and Thee.” The improvement in the class was 
continuous; they became absolutely trustworthy; they could be left alone 
any length of time and the teacher knew they would carry on their work as 
if she were there. Their public school report cards showed that the improve- 
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ment was not confined to their class in religious instruction. Their attitude 
of selfish individuality changed to one of class unity and co-operation and an 
eagerness to do some service, one of their many projects being a party, 
planned and carried through for a group of foreign children. At the end 
of the year the teacher said “That class has become as nearly perfect as a 
class can be.”” One member of the class expressed the change in this way, 
“I always supposed being good meant going to church and praying but I’ve 
found out that it means doing your best work in school and being kind at 
home and helping in Sunday school and all those things.” 

One of the hardest things to combat, especially with children who have 
had very little home training and no religious influence is the spirit of “getting 
even” of “paying back” which usually means a fight. A ten year old boy 
who was heralded by the other boys in the class as “the toughest guy in the 
school” enrolled in a week-day religious class. Neither he nor any member 
of his family had ever been inside a church or a Sunday school, but he never 
missed one of these week-day classes. One day after he had been attending 
about three months he lingered a few minutes after class and hesitatingly 
said to his teacher, “Yesterday some guys put some stones in the ball bearings 
of my cart and I was so mad at them I was going to smash in their faces, 
then I remembered what you said about forgiving and I forgave them 
instead.” 

A class of colored children had the reputation of being the worst class 
in the public school. They knew it, they apparently enjoyed their character- 
ization, and they tried to live up to it. This was the situation when they 
enrolled in the week-day religious school. “A regular curriculum” was out 
of the question; self control and consideration for others were the problems 
here. The teacher began lessons on self control and thoughtfulness, using 
as motives the development of the child’s best self, the happiness of others, 
and the pleasing of God. Stories emphasizing self control and thoughtful- 
ness were told, following which the pupils dramatized them, thus experi- 
encing controlled conduct. Now, at the end of four months, the change is 
so apparent that the teachers in the public school are saying, “Did you ever 
see such a change as has come over class five; they do not seem like the 
same children.” 

In considering the relationships in the home the pupils were very much 
interested in ways of making their homes the happiest kind of Christian 
homes. This brought up for discussion things that should be arid should 
not be a part of the home, or characteristics of those making up the home. 
Stories, dramatizations of the story as well as original dramatizations of 
home situations, written by the older children or played spontaneously by 
the younger ones, were the methods tried. One little girl, usually morose 
and glum, told her mother one of the stories about giants to be driven out, 
and said she was going to drive out the “glum” giant. Her growth in cheer- 
fulness was so marked that her mother said, “I think that is a good thing 
for. me to work on too,” and gradually the whole family caught the _— of 
the attempt to make the home happier. 

A little boy who had been non-cooperative and ‘cross in the home im- 
proved so decidedly that his mother wrote a note of appreciation to the 
teacher, enclosing an additional gift of money for the support of the work. 

In connection with this general theme of “How to make the happiest 
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kind of home,” the pupils decided that helping to keep the house clean was 
one way. One mother, who is quite poor, reported that her little girl was 
very much disturbed over the disorderliness of the house, especially over the 
fact that there was no place to put the new baby’s little clothes, so she went 
to the store on her own initiative and asked for a cardboard carton which 
she carried home, and into which she put all the baby’s things carefully 
folded. 

A grandmother, who was caring for her motherless granddaughter, 
made a special trip to tell the little girl’s teacher what a change had come 
over Louise. From a disobedient, selfish, complaining child, she had grown 
into a sunny, helpful, considerate little girl. The child retold the stories at 
home and naively pointed out in what ways they showed her faults, adding 
that she was going to try to make her home happier. 

In applying the principle of “learning to live by living” one class of 
second grade children played “the experiences of a day.” They started with 
the first rising call in the morning, to which they responded at once. Then 
they pretended to dress, the older ones helping the younger; they sat down 
at the breakfast table, and without a single suggestion from the teacher 
bowed their heads for the grace learned in class; each remembered to serve 
the others first, to say “thank you” and “if you please.” On their way to 
school they helped an imaginary child who had fallen; picked up something 
that a child had dropped ; the boys raised their hats to the teacher whom they 
passed. The impression made by this game was so strong that the pupils 
kept on doing these things in this way, until the public school teacher com- 
mented on the changed conduct of the children. 

Time and effort are also being put into training the boys and girls in 
the principles of giving, i. e., teaching them to give intelligently, regularly, 
proportionately, and if necessary sacrificingly. 

One organized sixth grade class decided in September to have regular 
dues, the money to be used in parties for themselves. In this class the gen- 
eral theme for the fall study was the making of better Americans, with 
emphasis upon their attitude and responsibilities toward others, including 
some lessons on the use of money. Nothing was said about the decision as 
to the disposition of the class money, but the first class day after Christmas 
a boy, who had been most insistent upon the money being used for them- 
selves, asked if he might talk to the class on “Making a resolution to help 
the poor after Christmas as well as before.” In the course of his very earnest 
talk, he mentioned a particular boy, not in school, who needed clothing and 
then he added, “I don’t think we ought to ask our fathers and mothers for 
the money; we ought to earn it ourselves.” At the close of his talk the 
class voted unanimously to use the money in the treasury to help this boy 
and to earn money to purchase other things, an undertaking which they have 
since carried out. 

Another teacher told her classes about some little colored children whose 
shoes needed re-soling and asked them if they would like to help these chil- 
dren by bringing money they would otherwise spend for candy, gum, and 
other luxuries. At once some of the children said, “I think we ought to buy 
new shoes, because the others would not last very long anyway.” In two 
weeks they had not only money enough to buy two new pairs of shoes but 
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also to pay for glasses for a little colored child whose widowed mother had 
no income. 

It was suggested a year ago that every teacher bring before her classes 
for discussion the question, whether they would like to give to the starving 
boys and girls of Germany the money that they could save, in one month, 
by refraining from buying candy, gum and sodas. This suggestion of giving 
to the German children produced a storm of objections in some classes, as 
was expected, the children reflecting the attitude of their homes. After much 
discussion and argument among the pupils themselves, every class voted to 
do this and at the end of the month one hundred dollars were sent to one 
of the fresh air homes in Germany. 

If space permitted examples might be multiplied indefinitely but enough 
have been cited to show that growth in Christian character as shown in every 
day life can be assured, provided the child is taken where he is in his every- 
day experiences and with the aid of suitable materials and of right methods, 
is given training and practice in the way of living, which he discovers is the 
right one, because it is the “Jesus Way.” 


The Child's Experience of Prayer in a Week-Day 
School of Religion 


DanieL W. STAFFELD* 





The Naperville, Illinois, school of week-day religious education is now 
in its fourth year. It is a community venture, with its budget written into the 
budgets of the co-operating churches. The school operates upon public 
school time and enrolls sixteen classes, with a pupil enrollment of 455—or 
97% of the grammar school children. 

One of the most significant developments within the Naperville school has 
been in the direction of securing original prayer responses from the children 
enrolled. The faculty is convinced that worth-while prayer experiences are 
possible to children of the ages four to fourteen. It is further convinced that 
the prayer life of the child is a genetic development. If through graded 
instruction and guidance the pupil has learned from early years to use a 
variety of memoriter prayers suited to his age, capacity, and interests; if the 
content of these prayers has been well-balanced with reference to the elements 
of praise, gratitude, and petition; if favorable reactions have been produced ; 
if the child has learned to enjoy prayer not only as a habit fitting into a loved 
régime, but also as an experience of fellowship and protection, so that he 
can say with Robert Louis Stevenson: 

And now at last the sun is going down behind the wood, 

And I am very happy, for I know that I’ve been good. 

My bed is waiting cool and fresh, with linen smooth and fair, 

And I must off to sleepins-by, and not forget my prayer. 

I know that, till tomorrow I shall see the sun arise, 

No ugly dream shall fright my mind, no ugly sight my eyes. 
then we may expect some genuine, spontaneous responses in later childhood 
and early adolescence. 

Pupils of the junior age may make definite progress in original prayer 





*Professor of Religious Education, Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naper- 
ville, I1l.; Director, Community School of Religious Education. 
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expression. A method of guidance is to discuss prayer with them, bringing 

out, if possible, the children’s own ideas of prayer. A wise teacher suggests 

the following procedure: 

I. Conversations about prayer. 

1. What prayer is. (Thanking God for things and asking God for 
things.) 

2. The stress is laid upon the thanking. (What may we thank God 
for? The children are usually ready with answers.) 

3. The stress is then laid on the asking. (What may we ask God for? 
The children are not so ready to answer this. The answers given 
are, “those things that will help us to be better people.” “We may 
ask God to help us to be kind, to be thoughtful to our mothers, 
and not to cheat in school.” “We may ask him for help in 
trouble.”’) 

4. Conversation about one’s attitude during prayer. (Being sincere 
when one prays, reverent attention though not praying audibly. 
Here we try to give the idea that we are all praying even though 
not aloud.) 

The discussion of the above topic takes place before the children are 
asked to pray. One teacher says it takes about three weeks to cover the above 
growth, and then she usually says, “Now we will not ask anyone to pray 
this time, but who thinks he will be ready and willing the next time?” By the 
next time several will be ready with their responses. 

II. Other ways of motivating prayer. 

1. There are frequently opportunities in the regular lessons for inci- 
dental teaching on prayer so that the pupils may respond on the 
basis of the new truths learned and the interesting and ideal char- 
acters which they have studied. 

2. Pupils also learn how to pray from hearing the prayers of the 
teacher. 

3. Pictures of Christ in Gethsemane, of Washington in prayer at Val- 
ley Forge, Lincoln’s religious aspirations, and the like, may be used 
to stimulate prayer responses through imitation. 

III. <A prayer atmosphere is a necessary requisite to securing desirable prayer 
responses. The child must feel the nearness of God. He should be happy 
in the consciousness of God. The experience should provide definite sat- 
isfactions. 

There are certain measures of growth in prayer life that may be ap- 
plied in a general way although it has been impossible thus far to secure 
scientific accuracy. 

1. The prayer content may be estimated 

(a) the originality of the prayer. 
(b) variety of gratitude, variety of petitions, etc. 
(c) the appropriateness of the prayer. 

2. Prayer attitudes may be noted 

(a) the spirit of reverence manifested. 

(b) the interest and enjoyment of the pupils in prayer. 

(c) reactions to situations occurring during the day. 

(d) posture—does the child bow the head? reverently listen while 
others pray? 
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3. We will take into consideration the individual differences among 
children, the religious training gained in the home or in other ways. 
Obviously children differ very much in mentality, religious en- 
vironment, etc. These factors definitely affect their responsiveness 
and the content of their prayers. 

4. A further test of prayer is whether the child uses prayer for his 
own personal needs. Does he resort to prayer for help in life 
situations? Is he grateful to God for the many things that he 
enjoys? 

It appears impossible to grade pupils by any numerical standards. If 
we grade them at all, it will be by a more flexible method. Perhaps a stand- 
ard of measurement may be adopted which is an impersonal average between 
least growth and greatest growth. Those who show marked growth can be 
graded as having developed rapidly; those who seem to come only a little 
above the average may be graded as showing medium growth; while those 
who come below the average will show slow growth. There may be some 
who do not grow at all or may even show a decreased interest in prayer. 

The following prayers are typical responses secured in the Naperville 
school. In this school, out of four classes with a total enrollment of 95, 
in one week 93 pupils offered original, spontaneous, oral prayers. This was 
after nine months of conversations and repeated prayer expression. There 
was no attempt to force expression. Pupils were not called upon to pray. 

If through religious education we can help the children to experience 
fellowship with God through prayer and help them to gain skill in social 
prayer responses which are appropriate and which breathe the spirit of ser- 
vice, the American Protestant Church will in another generation prove to 
be a praying people such as the present generation is not. 


Some Typical Prayer Responses 

We thank Thee, Father, for keeping us through the lonely night, for 
rest and food and tender care. Oh Father, watch over us and make us good. 
Amen. 

Dear Father, We thank Thee for our homes and our parents that Thou 
hast given us. We thank Thee for Thy son, Jesus Christ, who came to earth 
a humble child in a lowly stall and suffered that we might be free. We 
thank Thee for Thy Holy Word. May it help us in our daily life and teach 
us to be more considerate of others. Bless the missionaries in foreign fields 
and at home, and may Thy word spread throughout the world, and every- 
one live for Jesus. Amen. 

Father, We thank Thee for our teachers, preachers, and missionaries. 
We thank Thee for the privilege of having this school to help us to learn 
more of Thee every day. Bless those who are among foreigners trying to 
win them to follow Christ. Amen. 

Dear Jesus, I want you to help me on this first day of the New Year 
to keep my resolutions, to be kind, true, and loving, and to do something 
good every day throughout this whole year. Help me to do right. I ask 
it in your name. Amen. (Seventh grade girl.) 

Dear Father, We thank Thee for all Thou hast given us. We thank 
Thee for this new year in which we can start afresh. Help us to live a 
cleaner life. Though our tasks are small help us to do them cheerfully. 
Help us to remember that Thou are ever watching all we do, so we can do 
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things as we know Thou wouldst like us to do them. For Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. (Seventh grade girl.) 

Our Father, Who art in heaven, We thank Thee for Thy bread and 
other foods. We thank Thee for having such fine churches and men who 
participate in these churches. We thank Thee for nature’s wonderful things; 
we also thank Thee that we are men of God; and that Jesus taught us say- 
ing, Our Father who are in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy name, Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil; 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. (Seventh grade boy.) 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, We thank Thee for the opportunity of 
meeting together in this class. Dear Father, be with those who are sick— 
comfort and help them. Teach us to pray and follow in the footsteps of 
Jesus. Help us to remember the things we learn in this class. May we do 
our duties cheerfully. In Jesus’ name. Amen. (Eighth grade boy.) 





An Experiment with a Conduct Curriculum in a 
Church Vacation School 


CHARLES PETERS * 

This experiment was primarily undertaken because of the recent in- 
vestigations made by leading psychologists with regard to the learning 
process and the development of character. Eminent writers on this subject no 
longer maintain that the development of the mind or the formation of moral 
character or the attainment of skill is brought about by the sheer impartation 
of knowledge. Thorndike, for example, in his discussion on the development 
of initiative and originality makes this keen observation concerning the learn- 
ing process, “No child becomes independent merely by being told to think 
for himself, or original merely by being ordered not to be a copy-cat. If 
every one of the half million teachers of our country should tomorrow, and 
every day thereafter for a decade, order, ‘Be more independent, self-reliant 
and original than you have been,’ these billions of commands would, in and 
of ‘themselves, do nothing to attain their object.” 

It is evident to all that the accomplishments found in an educated per- 
son are only attained through constant effort or exercise. That such exercise 
is essential for the development of moral character hardly anyone will dis- 
pute even though he may néver have perused present day psychological dis- 
sertations. Consequently, if we desire to improve the morals of the youth 
who attend our religious schools we can do nothing more profitable than to 
help them to engage effectively in the various activities that may be provided 
by such schools. Instead of teaching these immature persons abstract prin- 
ciples and precepts about conduct the teacher gives constant assistance’ to 
each child to overcome thé undesirable traits that may be manifésted. Pur- 
poseful activities rather than the use of carefully planned lesson courses 
characterize work of this kind. 

Even though the promoters of this vacation schoo! were convinced ‘by 
the extensive investigations made by eminent educators like Thorndike, 
Woodworth, Gates, Starch and others, that the “pouring in” of knowledge 


*Superintendent of Week Day Religious Education, The Reformed Church: 
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into the minds of others was about as effective as pouring water into a sieve 
as far as the development of moral character is concerned, they did not, on 
the other hand, consider that the creation of arbitrary situations and activi- 
ties for the purpose of effecting ideals and habits for daily living was any 
more satisfactory. In order that self-direction and social co-operation may 
be realized in a democratic way the pupils must be given an opportunity to 
participate in preparing their own curriculum either as individuals or as 
members of a group acting collectively. The teacher of this democratic 
group is supposed to draw upon her maturer judgment and wider experience 
only when she or the scholars feel the need for adult direction. The teachers 
are expected to live with the students in the fullest sense of the term after 
some such method as that inaugurated by Froebel in his kindergarten as he 
appealed to the pedagogues of his day to change their autocratic attitude 
toward their pupils, by saying to his fellow-teachers, “Come, let us live with 
the children.” 

In a school in which the children are given an opportunity to aid in 
formulating the daily program it is obviously impossible for the teacher to 
prepare a complete curriculum in advance. This does not mean that no 
preparation is made for the day’s work on the part of the teacher. The 
instructors who associate the children with them in planning and executing 
the activities of such a school, as a rule, put much more thought and origi- 
nality into their work than those who merely follow a stereotyped series of 
lessons and conduct formal recitations. It is required of the former teachers 
not only that they prepare profitable activities for their pupils but that they 
see to it that these projects are vitally related to the experiences of each in- 
dividual pupil, so that the children will not only choose some of these exer- 
cises but will also be anxious to carry them through. 

In the vacation school under discussion the teachers listed a number of 
habits that they thought the children of their respective departments should 
develop. They then consulted literature, interviewed other workers and 
drew upon their own experiences with children in order to discover the best 
possible plans and procedures for the development of these character traits. 
In the supervision of the self-initiated activities of the children these desired 
results were kept in mind. At the same time the pupils were encouraged 
to form their own plans. In the Junior department the boys and girls de- 
cided to organize into clubs for the purpose of conducting discussions and 
for initiating and directing the activities of their department. The boys, 
after considerable deliberation, chose the name “Jolly Beavers” for their 
club. The girls named their club “Busy Bees.” The members of these two 
Junior groups then proceeded to formulate certain rules of conduct in order 
that their members might properly deport themselves while attending the 
vacation school. To arouse sufficient interest in self-improvement among 
the members of the clubs credits were given for commendable behaviour and 
good citizenship. Such evidence of good citizenship as neat workmanship, 
co-operation, courtesy and scholarliness were rewarded in this way. Dis- 
cipline administered by these clubs was usually severe so that the instructors 
were generally obliged to suggest that the penalties for the infraction of club 
standards be mitigated. Besides the work that the clubs in the Junior depart- 
ment carried on independently of each other there was also provision made 
for the boys and girls to unite in the promotion of various activities and 
for the discussion of common issues. 
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In the primary department a list of character-traits and habits was made 
by the instructor which largely centered around the home-life of children. 
She then prepared discussions and activities which were intended to stimu- 
late the development of these desirable qualities in children of this age. For 
the first day of the school this instructor had selected neatness in workman- 
ship as the subject for discussion. This subject was connected directly with 
the work project for the day which consisted in making from wall paper 
samples portfolios, to be used by the individual pupil for his or her hand- 
work material. It is needless to say that the most helpful instruction was 
given to the children when the latter were busy at work making these port- 
folios. The teacher and her assistant showed the children thus busily en- 
gaged just how to be neat workmen. Similarly other specific occasions arose 
when the teaching of such moral qualities as good-sportsmanship, courtesy, 
co-operation could be presented most effectively. There was constant need 
for emphasizing these ideals at play or work periods as well as by means of 
instruction and worship programs in order to secure definite improvement. 
This method of dealing with the conduct of children in natural situations 
was far more effective than presenting a different subject every day solely 
for the purpose of giving general information with respect to the ethics of 
daily living irrespective of the specific occasions when children may have 
need for such instruction. 

The discussion on the second day in this department had to do with 
selecting a name for the room in which they met. The teacher asked them 
to consider themselves as members of a make-believe family who were going 
to live together for four weeks. It was natural that the children should 
select a name for their group or for their room. After various names were 
proposed such as, Washington’s House, Lincoln’s House, The Rumpers ; the 
name of “The House of God” was suggested by one of the boys, which name 
was selected by the group. By localizing the teaching of proper conduct 
around an assumed home while the children were at school their training 
could then be easily connected with actual home situations whenever specific 
occasions arose for such instruction. 

This method of providing specific moral instruction whenever the oc- 
casion or need arose in the lives of children was also followed in the kinder- 

-garten department. The training of this department also centered chiefly 
around specific home situations. 

It is evident that many opportunities will arise to develop conduct in 
such a direct way if the curriculum of the school is built around the actual 
problems and moral deficiencies of the pupils. Many other activities than 
those mentioned above developed from the vital interests of the pupils and 
were given a central place in the daily program of the school but cannot be 
discussed here because of the space limitations of this report. 





Additional Report of Committee on Standardization of 
Biblical Departments in Colleges and Universities 
The name of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, should 


be added to the list of Class A colleges published in the December and 
February isstes of Religious Education. 


WILLIAM H. WOOD, Chairman. 





Religious Experience in the Vacation School 


Ravpy D. Hemm* 


The trained student of religion can analyze and then declare his religious 
experience in detailed and technical phrases. The child publishes his re- 
ligious experience only in the observable phenomena of daily word and deed. 
There is no abstraction, analysis or description, only conduct. In reporting 
child religious experience one faces that limitation and still another. This 
latter limitation is suggested by Dr. Bosworth when he would allow the dis- 
cussion, “where the line is to be drawn between ‘general’ experience and 
‘Christian’ experience.” This limitation is tremendously augmented when 
one seeks to separate a religious experience out of its relationships to other 
antecedent or contemporary home, school, street and church religious experi- 
ence and to call it a vacation school religious experience. 

Fully recognizing these limitations, this paper purports only to report 
what have seemed to be genuine religious experiences emerging as responses 
to which the vacation school was the immediate stimulus. These experiences 
are classified as answers to the editor’s questions. 

In general, how does the pupil become religious or grow more religious? 

(a) What definitely religious habits do you know that the pupils form? 
What habits do you know that they break? 

Though Frank had lived near the church for some time nothing had 
challenged him until the vacation school opened. Then the crowd of children 
with their activities brought him, first to observe and later to participate. 
The following Sunday he came to Sunday school and remained for the ser- 
vice of worship. He soon had taken home a Bible for his own use. Then 
he formed the habit of service. It started with a donation of fifty tin coffee 
cans for the other boys to use in making houses for God’s birds. It has 
persisted until his Sunday school superintendent remarked only a few days 
ago, “Frank is always anxious to help me.” Thus he formed definitely two 
habits in vacation school, church school attendance and service. 

A group of older girls were having the usual exasperations of hammock- 
making, whereupon the leader discovered their remarkable ability to use 
vivid slang. A quiet talk broke that habit during the period of the school 
and one hopes started inhibitions which have operated outside of the school. 

(b) What specific changes in their motives take place? 

A rather elusive experience is that of Louis. A friend brought him 
into the vacation school where he immediately became a leader of whom all 
the workers were unusually fond. Imagine their surprise to learn that he 
was thoroughly unruly at home. In fact, his parents contemplated sending 
him to a school of correction. But he never went. His mother simply says 
that he became a better boy after he started to come to the school. One 
would like to know how that integration of character came about! But as 
yet, it is known only that self-will as a dominant motive was supplanted by 
good-will. 

The school made much of sharing with others. The stories stressed that 
ideal, as did the hymns, the prayers, and all the activities. It was in the 
woodwork room that it was learned how very much Wallace needed that 
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sort of training. It appeared that the commandment about taking what 
belongs to others had not carried over into conduct-response for him. Soa 
very special effort was made to let Wallace know the happiness of sharing 
and giving. It has been a continual discipline, but now at the end of two 
years he is a “trustworthy” Boy Scout and comes each Saturday morning 
to clean a room in which younger boys have been working in the week-day 
church school. 

In somewhat this same connection, a group of boys met and conquered 
the caste feeling at least once. While the school was on an outing, these 
boys reported an “outcast” waif who had been camping in the forest pre- 
serve, now hanging around “our” picnic. There had nearly been a fight 
when they had tried to drive him away. We went out together to talk to 
that hanger-around only to discover that he was a brother after all under his 
rags and dirt. He finally left with an armful of his late enemies’ choicest 
picnic viaads. 

(c) What skill in respect to private prayer and public worship do they 
acquire ? 

On the closing night of the school, the pupils participated in such a 
program of worship as they had used each morning of the five weeks’ session. 
They marched in processional; they read the Bible selection together; they 
sang and prayed. Later in the evening a father remarked privately, “I never 
knew children could worship like that; it has made me a better man.” Their 
fervent earnestness had touched him. To the student of the incident it seems 
to reveal that the pupils had achieved the greatest of all skills in worship, 
the experience of the living presence of the living God. 

(d) What loyalties are developed? 

One who attends vacation school conventions remembers how the work- 
ers delight to outdo each other in reporting demonstrations of loyalty to the 
school itself. Surely that loyalty is one of the outstanding features of the 
work. Yet those who think deeply see it only as a means to an end. They 
would widen that loyalty until it includes the church in which the school is 
being held. The vacation school is for only five weeks, and then there is 
more religious experience only when the vacation school loyalty has extended 
to the whole continuation program of the church. And even this is only a 
means to an end, the ultimate loyalty belonging only to the cause, enterprises 
and relationships for which the church is the proponent. The development 
of this loyalty is the final test of the vacation school. 

There follow a few quotations from papers written by older pupils, en- 
titled “What I Like About the Vacation School and Why”: 

“We learn of God and to be good.” 

“I like the school because you learn about Jesus. In music it teaches 
you the songs about Jesus. I like the story period next because it tells you 
about what Jesus did and his followers.” 

“T like looking up verses in the Bible because one learns more about it and 
the stories which are told in it are certainly nice. I also like to write about 
the ways in which I can help others, because then I try to do these things 
as well as write about them.” 

Herein are the evidences of requisite and wholesome loyalty to the school 
itself. But more than that, to God and the Christ, their Book, their enter- 
prises, their worship and their way of life. 
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(e) What purposes and habits with respect to the spread of religion 
and of the causes that are counted as religious? 

Florence came to school every morning with a triumphant expression, 
after travelling nine miles to bring her little boy cousin. George has now 
gone to his heavenly home. But, in the Church school he has three living 
monuments to his missionary endeavor. They are two fine boys from one 
of those unfortunate homes where children are left to choose which and 
whether, and one wide-eyed Leo. 

In the vacation school file there is a small square of yellow paper. It 
once enclosed sixty-two cents made by Leonard and Jack, the total net profit 
on a “Lemonade Bazaar.” The gift is being used to help pay the salary of a 
“Jesus story teller” for the boys and girls that are brown. 

(f) What emotional realizations or enforcements do they experience? 

Among the papers mentioned in (d) above, one older girl writes, “I like 
the singing because it makes me feel that Jesus loves even me.” Akin to that 
experience is one reported by a friend. Carmella had come summer after 
summer to the vacation school. Finally she became very ill and was taken to 
the hospital. Before she was anaesthetized she said to a representative of the 
church, “Jesus is with me.” With the great Companion hand in hand she 
took her great adventure. 

These then are the observed phenomena of vacation school religious ex- 
perience. How one would like to know the inner experiences which these 
represent, more or less genuinely! How one would dig down into the soul life 
to know just what are the roots from which the fruitage sprang! 

We began by recognizing that these can be but casual observations and in- 
complete descriptions. We began by recognizing that the stimuli are as 
diverse as ihe total impact upon life. Therefore we would expect to make 
appropriate discounts when we attempt to evaluate the religious experiential 
efficacy of the vacation school. 

But not too much! One who keeps fingers on the pulse of the religious 
life of a vacation school knows that there is genuineness in these phenomena. 
Indeed there are experiences over and above these, higher, mystical perhaps, 
which baffle description and report. Furthermore, though one knows that 
much of the religious experience of the vacation school results from the enrich- 
ment of concepts already inculcated, the deepening of motives already im- 
planted; the enlivening of habits already initiated, yet this enriching, this 
deepening, this vitalizing is the particular genius of the vacation school. A 
large proportion of its program is activity; religion gets into the muscles. 
The teacher and pupils get acquainted in vacation school. On the best 
level of working and playing together, they get acquainted well enough 
to love, to help, and to be helped. In the vacation school there is suffi- 
cient length of time to make deep impressions of lasting reality for religion, 
and to inaugurate sets toward definitely religious responses. Moreover, 
all of this is done in an atmosphere of captivating joy and warmth and 
color and radiant vitality. Children love to sing, to be in a crowd, to hear 
stories, to pray genuinely, to handle materials and construct things, to have 
sympathetic grown friends. So they love the vacation school. In that set- 
ting, which approximates a religious experience itself, they have the fuller 
experience of learning the Jesus way of living with their brothers and sisters 
and with the great Friend and the Heavenly Father. 
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The Religious Experience of Pupils in the Experimental 
School of Religion 


RatpH P. BRIpGMAN AND SOPHIE L. FAus* 


I 


Each Sunday morning between nine-fifteen and ten forty-five all the 
classrooms and several of the professors’ offices of the Union Theological 
Seminary exchange their usual quiet dignity for laughter, eager discussion, 
and at times for high confusion. The Union School of Religion is in session. 
For the most part children of families connected with the University com- 
pose its graded groups—at least one group for each day school grade from 
kindergarten through high school. The school also conducts two college 
groups, one for graduate students, on Wednesday evenings, and the other 
for undergraduates, on Sunday mornings. A parents’ class meets at the 
regular Sunday hour. It will be only with the experiences of children in 
the graded groups, however, and of these it will be only with such as have 
religious significance, that we shall be concerned here. 

A “school curriculum” does not exist. Each class chooses or builds its 
own. Here is a class of fifth grade boys and girls which selects its course 
of study at the beginning of the school year. It has registered only those 
pupils who desire or whose parents have requested for them the systematic 
study of the Bible or of some other religiously worth-while subject matter. 
At the first meeting several members of the group explain to the rest what 
they would like to take up and why. These proposals are weighed by the 
whole group in the light of what classes in the school have done in past years, 
in the light of what lesson writers think classes of this age and grade might 
well study, and in the light of what each one would most like to study. In 
this process of choice the teacher functions as a member of the group. Of 
course her wider experience, her acquaintance with the many lines of study 
possible for such a class, and her judgment of the values to be expected 
from each proposal gives her considerable influence with the group. It is 
worth noting that in this particular class the final decision was not the 
teacher’s first choice. At the close of the second lesson period approximate 
unanimity has been reached. The group will study the life of Jesus. 

This is typical of what has happened in several classes of the school. 
The making of such a group decision, where it involves the weighing by each 
individual of those courses of study which will best meet the interests of all, 
is a socializing process. The originally divergent interests of several indi- 
viduals have been welded into a group purpose, which all now pursue. Such 
an experience is not without effects on character. Some of us feel it has 
religious significance. 

Here is another group, a class of boys 15 to 17 years old, also organized 
at the beginning of the year to do Bible or other religious subject matter 
study. At the opening session the teacher is greeted with this volley “My 
mother signed me up to study the Bible, but I don’t care rats about it!” 
“The Bible isn’t true anyway. Do you think a man could live three days in- 
side a whale!” “Yes, and some of it is crazy, too. Who would ever let a 
guy slap his other cheek!” The teacher returns their fire with a challenge 
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to be shown where the Bible is untrue, or crazy. Jonah seems to worry them 
most. Clumsily, with the teacher’s help, they turn to the book of Jonah. 
Before long they discover that the book is a novel with a high purpose. By 
asking whether some races aren’t really better than others anyway, one boy 
precipitates a discussion that lasts several lessons, and finally grows into a 
consideration of how they should treat Jews and negroes at their schools. So 
all winter one topic has grown out of another. Now they are talking about 
success, what it is, how it can be measured. Their next topic will be the 
things a fellow should consider in choosing his business or profession. In 
these latter discussions, Jesus’ ideals have been referred to frequently. It 
is clear that this course of study was not chosen at any one time. It just 
grew. 

Another sort of curriculum is represented in a group of junior high 
school girls, 12 to 14 years old, which was organized to take up current 
social problems from the religious point of view. It began by inquiring 
about the experiences in factories of women and children who have to work 
for a living. Some of the class visited factories; they talked with working 
girls. Out of this grew a consideration of the reasons for and against the 
child labor amendment. A pause one period to consider what the next topic 
should be evoked from one girl, “I want to know what all this has to do 
with Christianity anyway!” Now this class is studying Jesus’ social ideals. 

In some way not unlike the experiences of these three classes, each 
group in the school chooses or builds its own course of study. 

Besides the classroom work the other chief factor in the life of the 
school is corporate worship. The kindergarten has its own worship period. 
The elementary school, the grades one through six, have a half hour worship 
service each week in the Seminary chapel. It is conducted by an adult, 
who meets frequently with a worship committee of children, representatives 
from each class. The kind of stories and music and prayers which this group 
like best are the criteria for planning services. Thus when one second grade 
child says she likes organ music after the prayer, “the kind that makes you 
see faraway visions, as if you were up in a swing,” and the others approve 
the idea, the service is planned to include an organ solo response. (Inci- 
dentally, this child is learning to appreciate beautiful music in a way signifi- 
cant to the flowering of her religious life.) 

The junior and senior high school classes also meet for a half an hour 
each Sunday in the Seminary chapel for a worship service. The adult who 
conducts these services meets every other week with representatives of the 
Student Council who constitute with him the High School Worship Com- 
mittee. This committee plans the order of service, suggests suitable stories 
or subjects for sermons, and sometimes plans in considerable detail what 
the leader shall say. On special occasions, its student members conduct the 
services themselves. 

It is through these class sessions and worship services primarily 
(although also to some degree through the various committee meetings, gym 
periods and social events) that the school makes its contribution to the grow- 
ing religious life of its members. The following descriptions and revelations 
of pupil experience are samples culled from reports of supervisory con- 
ferences with teachers, from conversations with students themselves either 
in committee meetings or in personal conference, and from spontaneous 
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answers by parents in the parents’ class to the spoken question, “what 
religious experiences have your children had this year as a result of our 
efforts in the Union School of Religion?” 


II 
o 


A series of stories was told in the elementary school worship services, 
each suggesting a different answer to the question, “What shall we do in 
the face of injustice, or when we are treated unfairly?” One portrayed 
people who tried to solve the problem by quarreling; another told of John 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, and his pacifism. Others told 
of Mary Livermore’s unfair childhood treatment by her mother, and of chil- 
dren who were unfairly treated by their school teachers. After many of 
these stories, the classes talked over what the children in the stories might 
have and should have done. Then one Sunday in an informal worship serv- 
ice planned by the children themselves, two children told two stories each 
from their own lives, explaining how they had been unfairly treated and 
what they had done about it. Following this the whole group talked over 
what they would have done under similar circumstances. Of course no 
conclusions were reached. The question is still open in many minds. The 
group will hear other stories relating to the same problem. Gradually think- 
ing will clarify, and a larger vision of human relationships will bring with it 
its own thrill. Then perhaps we shall name the entire process a “religious 
experience.” 

A high school senior stops a minute in the principal’s office to talk over 
a detail of the party her class is giving for the corresponding high school 
boys’ class. A few questions about the work of her class, and she remains 
an hour to explain why she no longer believes in God. She had always been 
expected to hold such a belief. It had been “the thing” to do in her family. 
But in Union School she came to see that plenty of splendid people got along 
fairly well without believing in God. Why should she hold on to a belief, 
just because she had been brought up with it. Suddenly she discovered that 
two imaginary friends with whom she conversed each evening after her real 
friends went to their homes, and to whom she wrote in her diary, were really 
much more useful to her than a belief in God. Forthwith she decided she 
no longer needed God. Her imaginary friends would serve as well. She 
could talk to them. She would receive courage and inspiration from them. 
This girl is really going through the process of discovering the human side 
of God for herself. That she will find Him, a more worthy God than she 
ever had before, I think there is no doubt. And when she finds Him, He 
will be in truth her God. Right now she is in the midst of a vital religious 
experience. 

Recently a second grade group has faced for the first time in the lives 
of its members a problem fraught with tremendous social significance. Dur- 
ing the discussion of a chapel talk by a negro, they suddenly realized with a 
shock that Jesus was not an American nor even an Englishman, but a Jew. 
A long discussion left them “just a little comforted” as one child put it. 
With the class in that state of mind, the question surely will come up again. 
Some day they will ask why we should be troubled at all because Jesus was 
not an American and in delving further into the facts they will come out 
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perhaps into a larger appreciation of all races of men. That, then, will be 
a religious experience. 

One mother reports what a disconcerting and at the same time what an 
enlightening experience it is to have her words challenged frequently by 
her two small daughters who are pupils in the Union School of Religion. 
“I was talking about an inefficient maid whom I had dismissed, when one 
of my children spoke up ‘Mother, you ought not to talk that way about her. 
It is not kind. If you haven’t anything good to say about her, you should 
not say anything!’” The mother added with a twinkle in her eye, “I know 
where that came from!” Another mother reports how a story told in the 
worship service at the very beginning of the year showing how quarrels 
begin, has been referred to many times at home. “Such stories are a great 
help,” she adds. A father declares “My son’s attitude toward his sister has 
changed just this last week because of a story about a cloud told in his class 
last Sunday.” “I hear my children incidentally in their play pass on ideas 
I know come from Sunday school,” says another parent, “they do not often 
refer to any particular story or remark of the teacher’s but I can see the 
relationship.” 

One enthusiastic father declared “We are so glad our boy can be in 
this school. Last year he was unhappy in Sunday school. Now he loves to 
come. You are doing more for him in the short time you have him once a 
week than they are doing in any similar length of time in day school.” To 
our challenge as to what difference the school was making in the life of the 
boy, he retorted, ““Why, his attitudes are changing. I will illustrate. You 
had your Golden Rule Sunday. Other families had their Golden Rule 
dinners. We did not have one. The others in the class brought the money 
they had saved by having Golden Rule dinners. My son brought nothing. 
After the session he said to his teacher, ‘I have $1.50 at home which I have 
been saving to buy a game with.’ He hesitated, ‘but they are hungry over 
there.’ He looked very thoughtful for a moment, ‘they haven’t even bed- 
rooms, have they?’ Again he paused, then ventured, ‘I guess I could do 
without my game.’ The next Sunday he brought the $1.50 for Near East 
Relief.” Who will say that the making of such a decision by oneself at the 
age of eight is not a real religious experience? 

A third grade group of boys, as a result of having heard an American 
Indian story of the creation, were naturally eager to know which was the 
true story, the one about Adam and Eve, or the Indian legend. “Perhaps 
neither is true,” one boy interjected. ‘Oh yes, the Bible story is true, be- 
cause it is in the holy Bible,” came the answer from across the table. “But 
how do we know the Bible story is true?” asked the teacher. “Because God 
talked to the men who wrote the Bible.” Whereupon one young protestant 
spoke out, “It seems to me that the Bible is a story of how people have tried 
to find out about God, and some of them were wrong in their ideas. We 
can’t be sure which are right. We really cannot prove that there is a God!” 
“Yes, that is a question many people have asked,” said the teacher; “How 
may we know whether there is a God, or not?” With this the children strug- 
gled for considerable time. No one suggested it was sinful to ask such a 
question. The protestant continued to insist that you could not prove for 
certain that there was a God, until another boy insisted just as strongly that 
there was, backing up his assertion with “My father says so!” Came the 
answer, “Huh, that doesn’t prove it. How does he know? My father says 
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there are boats ; that’s all right because he can make boats that will sail. But 
it’s different about God!” The class broke up. All week this boy pestered 
the life out of his family with such questions as “Is there a God?” “How 
do you know?” “What does he do?” In at least two other families with 
sons in this class, how to know whether there is a God or not was discussed 
during the week. When the matter came up the following Sunday, the young 
protestant announced to the class that the best any of them could do was 
act on the probability there was a God, and that for his part he guessed he 
believed in God. No one who saw the earnest faces of this group as they 
talked could doubt that this whole experience was challenging the deepest 
powers of thought and feeling that they possessed. We have enough details 
to know that for one boy this experience meant no less than the discovery 
of a new and more rationally acceptable basis for believing in God. For all, 
it was an experience of profound religious significance. 

A first grade class had listened to several stories of children who told 
the truth, sometimes under conditions when truth-telling must have been 
hard. Ata later Sunday in the midst of a conversation about something else, 
one boy came out with, “It is often hard to tell the truth, and sometimes we 
don’t.” “Somebody always told the truth,” said another child. “Oh yes, that 
was Jesus,” said a third indifferently, “it was easy for him.” “I don’t know,” 
said another, speaking rather slowly and pausing to get his thoughts in order, 
“I don’t know how he managed it. I think there were some times he didn’t 
want to tell the truth, but he did it.” This was all that was said in the class 
about telling the truth. Some time later, one of the children who had had 
no part in this conversation, a quiet child, was doing his school work at home 
with his father. He needed to write a sentence with the word “always.” 
To his father’s surprise he wrote, “Always tell the truth.” “Why, where did 
you get that idea?” “Oh, in Sunday school,” answered the boy. Probably 
this child had never heard the expression, “Accept Jesus as your Savior,” 
but this experience seems to show that in this one respect at least he has 
already accepted Jesus’ way of life as his ideal. 

It is the multiplication of such experiences as these in the lives of pupils 
that leads to and supports such comments from parents as this: “I have a 
son now in college who attended the school for five years. I know he is a 
very different boy from the boy he would have been had he never come here. 
He doesn’t go to church it is true. He is a misfit in most of the churches 
I know. He is specializing in science in college, but his science and his re- 
ligion fit. He may never be a good church member. But he will be a leader 
for the betterment of the world.” Or such a confession as this: “I cannot 
point to anything definite that my children are getting from the school. But 
I do know that every Sunday morning we have to get up early because of 
the insistence of our children that we get to Sunday school on time.” (The 
school gives no prizes and conducts no contests to stimulate artificial interest. ) 
Or such a remark as this made by the scientist father of two adolescent 
youth: “We do not find that our boys are hearing things in Sunday school 
which we need to combat at home. It is just a normal development they are 
getting. The home and the Sunday school are not clashing.” 


III 


- Readers of this article will doubtless differ as to the religious value of 
all the pupil experiences here recorded. We do not claim with certainty that 
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every one is an experience of religious significance. We are quite sure that 
they do not all have the same religious value. We do feel that all are worthy 
materials in the structure of a religious life. 

The traditional Sunday school tries to make the child conscious of one 
great religious experience. This experience is named; its coming is sought 
by a definite campaign of suggestion through addresses, prayer, and public 
appeals. When once it has occurred, it is looked back to as the red letter 
day of one’s life, the great day of salvation. The liberal school has no one 
counterpart for such a focalized conversion experience. We think of re- 
ligious experience in terms of growth, widening of horizons, strengthening 
of wills, adventuring for right, deepening of passion to make this world a 
better place for everybody to live in. To be more specific, growing more 
religious means to us (1) learning to think “on one’s own” about the things 
that matter most in life; (2) forming the habit of weighing fairly and ob- 
jectively others’ interests and needs along with one’s own; (3) learning to 
make choices on the basis of what will bring to all the human beings con- 
cerned greater happiness and richness of life; (4) increasingly appreciating 
beauty in nature, music, art, and people; (5) interpreting the ever-new ex- 
periences of life in terms of opportunities for co-operation with God in 
building a better world. Experiences of this sort are all harmonious parts 
of the stream of any individual life. Sometimes they crash into it with the 
violence of a Niagara; more often they glide in with the steady flow of a 
broad tributary. 





Pupils’ Religious Experience in Schools That Stress 
Churchmanship 


Joun M. Cooper* 


The writer’s personal experience has been chiefly with pupils reared in 
the Catholic school system. Consequently the present paper, to have any 
first-hand value, is necessarily limited to the religious experience of Roman 
Catholic children trained in Catholic schools. The conclusions tentatively 
set down are based upon frequent interchange of views with his confreres and 
upon twenty years of fairly intimate personal contact with such pupils, years 
about evenly divided between parish duties on the one hand and, on the other, 
class work in teaching religion from 1905 to 1918 to boys and girls in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and from 1909 to date to young men and 
women in colleges. These conclusions as set down have been checked up 
by three of the writer’s colleagues and by the results of such inadequate 
surveys as have been made and published. 

While the distinction between religious and moral experience is artificial 
and at best hard to draw, the greater stress is here thrown upon religious 
experience understood in its more common and delimited sense. There have 
been many changes in recent years in the types and materials of religious 
education in the Catholic school system, but these changes can hardly be 
considered to date as widespread, radical, or far-reaching. 

So much for the sources and limitations of the present paper. We may 
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now approach our question directly, taking it up point by point and touching 
some of the high spots under each heading. 

(a) Religious Growth. This is generally a fairly uniform continuous 
process from infancy to adulthood. The phenomenon of “conversion” is 
entirely absent. Certain new drifts of psychological and social origin set in 
at adolescence and these naturally color religious experience, but the break 
is not very sudden or very marked. Formerly, when children were wont to 
receive their first Communion at about the age of twelve, there was a super- 
ficial break at this period, but since 1910 when they began to receive first 
Communion at the age of from six to eight or nine years even this super- 
ficial break has disappeared. 

(b) Habits. Practically all children attending Catholic schools acquire 
the fixed habit of going to Mass on Sundays and the half-dozen holy days 
of the year. This holds even as a rule for those children whose parents are 
lax non-attendants. In boarding schools and colleges, a great many, often 
the great majority, during the week days of the year and especially during 
seasons like Lent, go of their own volition to Mass or Communion or both 
daily. 

In parishes a few children go pretty regularly to Benediction on Sunday 
afternoons or evenings or to weekday May devotions. A good many pupils 
at schools and colleges make daily or near-daily visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, dropping into church or school chapel for a few moments of prayer 
before the tabernacle after school or on their way home. 

As a general rule children and adults take part in public worship to- 
gether. Even the children’s Mass, said in most city parishes, usually at eight 
or nine o’clock on Sunday mornings, is attended by many adults, although 
the pews nearer the sanctuary are reserved for the young folks. A great 
many of the children of the parish attend a Mass other than the special Mass 
for the children. 

The habit of prayer is generally well-established. Night prayers are 
not often missed, but an appreciable minority of the children are apt to be 
more negligent regarding morning prayers. Whether family prayers and 
grace before and after meals are said or omitted depends more upon home 
customs than upon school training. The younger children naturally pray 
more for things they want and for the people they love. Prayer for strength 
against temptation becomes more prominent in the upper grades and early 
teens. 

The writer has often asked boys and girls this question: “What would 
vou do if you were playing and were suddenly told you were to die shortly?” 
The invariable answer has been: “We would go to Confession at once.” 
This illustration may best make clear the place that Confession holds in their 
religious consciousness. Every boy and girl, from the primary grade on, 
understands quite clearly that a Confession is of no value in God’s sight for 
the forgiveness of sins and is on the contrary sacrilegious, unless his or her 
mind is at the time definitely made up not to commit again the sin or sins 
which are confessed, unless there is not only the desire and wish to do 
better but also the determination and resolution to do so. The practice of 
Confession on the part of the pupil thus gives rise to two recurrent types 
of religious experience that play a large part in his or her spiritual life. 
The first is an introspective activity to discover and express past failings. 
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Introspection to discover emotional states would be quite foreign to the 
Catholic child. The second activity is a volitional one in which habitual 
vague good will is brought to a head, so to speak, and is turned into definite 
intention, in which the velleity or conditional desire is transmuted into the 
determination or unconditioned desire. Both activities normally call for con- 
siderable effort, approaching often a concentrated maximum effort in the case 
of the volitional activity. The conative and volitional is always uppermost. 
The self-consciously emotional side of repentance plays little or no part, 
except in rare cases. 

Nearly all pupils in Catholic schools and colleges receive Communion 
at least monthly, the majority every week or two weeks, a good minority 
from twice a week to daily. Even the youngest know explicity and definitely 
that to receive Communion they must be in the “state of grace,”—that is, 
their consciences must be free from the stain of any unrepented and un- 
forgiven grievous sin,—and that to do so in the “state of sin” would be a 
most grave sacrilege. A boy or girl who receives Communion more often 
than weekly will usually go to Confession weekly or bi-weekly. If Com- 
munion is received less often than weekly, Confession normally precedes 
Communion. In all cases, the receiving of Communion serves as a definite 
stimulus to the reinforcing of desirable habits or the correction of undesir- 
able ones. Again as in the case of Confession, the conative and volitional 
rather than the emotional experience is dominant. It may be added that 
consciously sacrilegious Communions on the part of children are so exces- 
sively rare as to be almost non-existent. 

A fairly common religious habit among Catholic children is that of 
making certain voluntary acts of self-denial. The conscious motives of these 
acts is generally that of a spontaneous sacrifice or giving to God. Almost 
all children thus, for example, give up candy or movies or some other favorite 
source of pleasure during Lent. While they feel this is the right thing to 
do and are so trained, they would also feel it is spontaneous, not exactly 
sinful to omit, in fact more a matter of generosity than of obligation binding 
under pain of sin. 

Generally speaking, the children of Catholic schools take their religion 
quite as matter of course. It is intimately organized into the rest of life. 
They consider it quite as natural to pray for success in exams or in athletic 
contests as to pray for strength in temptation. At a summer camp for 
Catholic boys two years ago a fatal accident occurred to one of the boys. 
Upon a simple suggestion, with practically no exhortation, all the one hun- 
dred boys except one or two went to Confession, Mass, and Communion for 
their departed comrade. This is a common practice in schools and elsewhere 
in cases of illness or bereavement. Boys very commonly wear a scapular or 
medal—and very commonly this only !—when plunging into a pool or swim- 
ming hole. The wearing is to them an unspoken prayer, a gesture prayer, 
against accident. They vaguely or clearly feel safer, more confident of pro- 
tection from above. 

Sometimes this taking religion as a matter of course leads to interesting 
juxtapositions of profane and sacred. A little American-born Italian girl 
of about ten summers, standing in a church yard, was being twitted about 
her piety by some adult masculine compatriots. She answered in kind and 
tartly for a while. At last she brought the battle of wits to a sudden end 
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by thumbing her nose at them, whisking around, blessing herself, genuflecting, 
and disappearing within the church portals ! All within ten seconds. This 
is hardly a “typical religious experience,” but it may serve to illustrate the 
point of the preceding paragraph. 

(c) Guiding Convictions. The genesis and growth of faith is usually 
a simple gradual process, begun at home and expanded and reinforced by 
school instruction. The tenure of faith and of the doctrines of faith is nearly 
always calm, convinced, and unruffled. There is little or no evidence of 
restlessness, doubt, or confusion. The traditional Catholic moral code is 
likewise accepted without question. With older students of college age, how- 
ever, there are at times pretty definite resistances to the acceptance of con- 
crete applications of the traditional moral principles to the newer current 
problems of a social, economic, political, and international character. One 
reason for this is seemingly the fact that these older students have ordinarily 
had comparatively little training in their earlier school days in the moral im- 
plications of these problems. 

So far as questioning regarding dogmatic doctrines is concerned, doc- 
trines such as the divinity of Christ or the Virgin Birth for instance, there 
is rarely any doubt or rejection on the part even of college students. Such 
students may be divided and often are on questions, for instance, like that of 
the evolution of the human body, but interest is not nearly so keen as it is 
in practical life-problems and besides most students understand that this is 
not a “matter of faith” and hence no serious problem affecting their convic- 
tions arises. The problem of evil in its various phases comes in for a good 
deal of speculative discussion and raises many unanswered questions in their 
minds but its consideration rarely leads to loss of their childhood faith. 
There is much more of restlessness and unquiet among Catholic students 
registered in non-Catholic colleges. 

Among convictions may perhaps be classed certain habitual attitudes 
found ordinarily among both younger children and older students. Such for 
example is a pretty vivid and intimate sense of sin as a stain upon the soul 
and as a personal offence against the will of God. The practice of Confes- 
sion probably contributes towards this, involving as it does moral introspec- 
tion, self-examination, and verbal expression regarding personal sins com- 
mitted. Akin to this sense of sin is a fairly keen realization of the invisible 
superhuman spectators of personal conduct——God the Father, Christ, His 
Blessed Mother, the saints, guardian angels. The reality of divine justice 
and divine mercy, of the supernatural world, and of the after life of reward 
or punishment is generally well etched into religious consciousness. Alto- 
gether there is a quite definite set in most cases towards considering the im- 
portant and even many unimportant affairs of life and conduct “sub specie 
aeternitatis.” 

(d) Motives. Certain profound changes in motivation as the child 
grows up are evidenced in the changes in things he prays for, as touched 
upon above. To outline the numerous changes that come with increasing 
age would be a long and most difficult task. Only two aspects of motivation 
will be considered here. 

In addition to the varied rational, emotional, and instinctive motivation 
for devotion and conduct that arises in part out of faith in fundamentals 
common to most Christian denominations, there are a good many dynamic 
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forces playing upon conduct that are peculiar to the Catholic and which enter 

‘deeply into the religious motivation of the boy and girl. Perhaps the chief 
‘of these impelling forces are Confession and Communion moulding the whole 
field of action, as referred to briefly under the section on habits, and devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin moulding action particularly in the field of chastity 
and of the gentler virtues. 

The most basic distinction in motivation is between self-centered and 
other-centered motivation. A test question to determine which is dominant 
religiously might be worded: “If there were no reward and no punishment 
in this world or the next for good conduct or bad, would you still do your 
best for God and your neighbor?” To this question the majority perhaps 
of girls reared in Catholic schools can and do answer: “Yes, I would do my 
best just the same.” The proportion of boys who would fail to rise to this 
full height of unselfish service of God and man would be somewhat 
greater. Practically all, both boys and girls, would be able at least to answer: 
“I would want, I would try to do my best just the same.” Unselfish love 
appears as a greater driving force in the girl’s religious life than in the 
“boy’s,—how much greater and how much less mixed with other motives is 
very hard to say. Prudential motives, self-interest, self-centeredness seem 
to bulk somewhat larger in the boy’s than in the girl’s religious conscious- 
ness. 

As to how these dominant motives may shift at various ages, the writer 
does not feel he has enough evidence to decide. Motives conscious and 
unconscious are at the best elusive and slippery things, difficult to test or 
grasp even in the psychiatrist’s clinic, so tangled and complex in actual life 
as almost to defy analysis. The views summarized in the preceding para- 
graph apply more to older pupils of high school and college age, although 
to the best of my knowledge they seem to hold true fairly well of younger 
school children. 

(e) Emotional Realizations and Reinforcements. These are naturally 
many and often very complicated. We have space to deal with only two or 
three of the more characteristic ones. 

A rather deep sense of reverence in the presence of the divine or super- 
natural is practically universal among both younger and older pupils, even 
among those who elsewhere, on the playground for instance, may be some- 
what profane in language. Recognized and generally observed customs such 
as tipping the hat or bowing when passing a church out of respect for the 
Real Presence, bowing when the name of Jesus is mentioned, genuflecting 
when entering a church, strict silence in church even outside of service time 
are apparently important factors in reinforcing such reverential emotions. 
But the chief factor is almost certainly the Mass and Holy Communion with 
their atmosphere of the near and visible presence of divinity and with the 
universal profound conviction of the mystical but real presence of God upon 
the altar, in the tabernacle, and within the individual heart. 

Another common emotional experience is very hard to express in words 
but is quite characteristic. It is a refreshing feeling of soul-cleanliness fol- 
lowing upon Confession and Communion. It includes a sense of spiritual 
calm and at-peace-ness with God but is something more. It is a feeling of 
spiritual “whiteness,” so to speak, of relief, of light-heartedness, of buoyancy, 
vaguely suggestive of the feeling one experiences on the physical plane after 
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taking a good soap scrubbing and shower at the conclusion of a two-week’s 
grimy, sweaty camping trip. 

It might be added that the average boy or girl has an ideal of purity and 
chastity,—even the boy or girl who may be by no means guiltless in this field 
of conduct,—that appears to be rather definitely tinged with an emotional 
coloring, a feeling of deep reverence for chastity as such. The feeling is 
probably a reflection of the almost universal veneration of the Mother of 
Christ as the exemplar and patroness of “holy purity.” It may also in some 
measure be produced by the concept of purity associated with reverence for 
the Real Presence and with the reception of Holy Communion. 

(f) Skill in Private and Public Worship. The average child of twelve 
attending a Catholic school will know about a dozen form prayers, ranging 
from the Our Father, to the Acts of Faith, Hope, Love, and Contrition. He 
will usually know how to sing several short hymns, and will hold in memory 
a fair number of brief scriptural texts. As he has been accustomed from 
his sixth or seventh year to attend the customary public services of worship 
with grown-ups, he will be quite at home and know “what to do” nearly as 
well as his elders. 

(g) Self-guidance in Absence of Teacher or Pastor. Ordinarily the 
child is trained to act in emergencies according to his best judgment, keep- 
ing on the safe side so far as feasible, but, if time and opportunity permit, 
to consult with his pastor, confessor, parent, or teacher. Consultation, in- 
struction, and counsel on such problems of conscience form a good part of 
confessional practice. The penitent is screened and boxed off from and is 
invisible to the confessor in the confessional and is in nearly all cases un- 
recognized by him, and thus many questions may be discussed which the 
pupil might hesitate to bring up outside the confessional or fact to face with 
pastor or teacher. . 

(h) Loyalties. Loyalties understood in their narrower sense aré in 
practically all cases developed to a pretty high degree towards God, Christ, 
faith, the church, and such fundamentals. Thus, for instance, even those 
who are far from a credit to their faith so far as conduct is concerned usually 
stand up for it when it is attacked, and cling to it through life. Loyalty to 
the clergy attaches perhaps more to the office than to the man in most cases. 

(i) Outlook on Religious Causes, Social Problems, etc. Roman Cath- 
olic energies and resources in America have during the last hundred years 
been almost entirely absorbed by the task of looking after enormous immi- 
grant groups along the three most urgent lines of charity, education, and 
parish care of souls. Foreign missions have only recently gained real head- 
way among American Catholics. This movement is reflected on the pupil 
level in the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, launched in 1918 and now 
(1925) with an enrolment of 410,000 pupils in 745 high schools and colleges 
and nearly 1,500 elementary schools. The Catholic social movement in 
Europe is much more advanced than the social movement here. Individual 
moral responsibility has hitherto been emphasized in the American Catholic 
schools decidedly more than has collective responsibility. The inclusion of 
the latter is however gathering momentum yearly. The religious orders at- 
tract a good percentage of Catholic school graduates whose socio-ethical out- 
look has been particularly stimulated therein. 

(j) - Permanence and Fixation. Generally speaking, the habits, guiding 
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convictions, motivation, emotional reinforcements, and loyalties developed by 
formal and informal training influences in the school and college stand 
well the erosive forces of time and post-school activities and interests. In at 
least a good ninety per cent. of the cases, perhaps more, these habits and 
loyalties last through life, not appreciably diminished in dynamic power. 

The foregoing is a very tentative outlining of the religious experience 
of the Catholic pupil as developed in the religious school. It is tentative in 
more senses than one. Comparatively little attention has been given by 
Catholic investigators to a scientific study of this phase of religious science. 
Moreover generalizations are very difficult. To summarize with proper 
qualifications and modifications is a trying task. To go farther and to at- 
tempt to set down the exact measure of influence exerted by the school as 
distinct from the many religious influences impinging upon the growing 
child from home, leisure time, neighborhood, and other sources is a labor 
that can well be recommended to anyone who has ambitions to become pre- 
maturely gray. 





How the Project Type of Teaching, Under Professional 
Supervision, Affects the Religious 
Experience of Pupils 
Anna Lewis Moore* 


An adequate discussion of this topic from our own work is difficult. 
We are reporting processes now going on. The end is not yet. No final 
conclusions can be drawn. One can only show what seems to be the trend 
of religious growth in a given situation. Not the whole of a child’s life can 
be observed. Other influences besides those of the school are at work. 
Again, there is always present the question whether we really get into the 
mind of the pupil and see what happens there, or whether we put adult in- 
terpretation on what we think we see. 

I shall discuss religious experience as tested by Christian standards of 
conduct and a Christian conception of God, recognizing, of course, that there 
are valid religious experiences outside the circle of those who consciously 
try to follow Jesus. 

I am using the term religious experience to include any experience in 
which a child grows in ability to worship; or has a consciousness of working 
with God and with his own group in the fulfillment of what seem to him 
to be God’s purposes; or, feeling dissatisfaction and desiring a better way, 
directs his thinking and conduct by the life and teachings of Jesus; or de- 
velops active, permanent loyalties to standards and causes that are Christian. 

Purposeful activity on the part of the pupil and the exercise of initia- 
tive by him are the essential factors in the project type of teaching as I use 
the term. More often than not, it is a group activity, and, as a rule, but not 
always, pupil and teacher share the experience. 

These observations have been made in a small church school where 
there has been professional supervision for two and one-half years. I am 
reporting a few typical cases which I believe are valid religious experiences. 
The projects described originated in life situations, in fact, they are life 
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situations. They were not injected from without, but grew from within 
the ever widening circle of the pupil’s life. 

Amy, age seven years, was busy with other children making crepe paper 
caps for our neighbors, the children at the nearby Orthopaedic hospital. As 
she worked, we heard her say, “Let’s make little caps for their dollies out 
of the scraps.” This she proceeded to do. Presently we heard her say, 
“Oh, this is such a pretty little cap. I want to keep it for my dolly.” There 
was a pause and silence in the room as she looked intently at the cap. Then, 
“No, this is for the crippled children.” She deliberately placed it in the pile 
of caps to be sent away. Was not this brief experience a complete cycle of 
Christian thinking and acting? Was it not a life situation in which Amy 
tested her own conduct by the Christian standard of unselfishness? Amy 
had Christian attitudes when she came to our school, but did not this enter- 
prise of the dolly’s cap which grew out of her own thinking afford oppor- 
tunity for the further development of right attitudes, and the continued 
making of Christian choices of conduct, all on her own initiative? If we 
had been merely talking in an abstract fashion about being unselfish, would 
there have been the same opportunity for religious growth? 

There was opportunity for a non-social choice, as well. James, belong- 
ing to the same group, in a similar situation, made a different choice. He 
was determined to “keep it myself.” We did not force him. We knew his 
home and its barrenness. His teacher is patiently trying to help him to more 
unselfish living. Still a third child faced the alternative of keeping or giving, 
but with a different motive. She wished to take it home “to show mother.” 
Now mother needed to be shown, and the little daughter made a second 
picture so that both needs were satisfied. 

Jim was a restless boy in the primary room and a disturbing element 
until his teacher discovered his love for younger children. She needed a 
helper for the little folks and asked Jim if he would be that helper. There 
was a genuine religious experience it seemed to us, in his whole hearted 
response as he carried the happy task into service for his group beyond what 
his teacher had helped him plan. 

A luncheon served to this group gave opportunity for worship in offer- 
ing grace. Jim whispered to his teacher one day: “I said grace all to myself 
at home because I thought if we did it here, we ought to at home.” Two 
years later, at a picnic luncheon with another teacher, Jim suggested that 
grace be offered. 

The fact that we respect the opinions of our pupils and sometimes 
accept theirs as better than our own (an attitude on the part of the teacher 
which seems to us inseparable from the project type of teaching) seems to 
open the way for the evaluation of one’s own conduct and a frank confession 
of faults—on both sides be it said. 

Jack came to the office in the middle of the Sunday session accompanied 
by his teacher. “May Jack work here for a little while?” For a few minutes 
he worked in a half-hearted fashion, looking decidedly uncomfortable. 
Finally I asked, “What happened, Jack?” “I acted like a wild Indian.” 
What need of reproof or scolding for a lad who knows himself to have done 
“what I hate.” At the end of the half hour, his teacher came for him, and 
he returned to his class room. Without comment on either side and entirely 
on his own initiative, he proceeded to certain helpful tasks which restored 
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him to right relations with his group. I wonder if theologians would describe 
this experience as a conviction of sin, followed by confession, and an effort 
to re-establish oneself in harmony with God? 

A pupil came to us with certain non-social attitudes which made him 
sullen and not inclined to co-operate in group activities. He thought he saw 
in his companions an un-Christian attitude toward himself which we think was 
not present. There has been a frank facing of this difficulty by the boy and 
his teachers. He seems to have thought the thing through to a more whole- 
some attitude, but even more have the experiences of working and playing 
with his group, helping younger children, and discussing church school prob- 
lems with his teachers, given him that fine self-respect and generous regard 
for others which he needed. The religious growth of this lad under the 
project type of teaching has not been without lapses, but it has been on the 
whole steady and wholesome. It was he who said of a written test on ideas 
of God, “Remember that test we had last fall about God? That isn’t any- 
thing to be written on paper. It is in the things you do.” 

An enterprise now under way seems rich in possibilities of religious 
experience. I am reporting it with the consent of the boys concerned on the 
understanding that it may help some other teacher. 

Two boys of a class of eleven, age thirteen to fifteen, expressed dissatis- 
faction with the work and spirit of their group, and discussed the matter 
freely with their teacher. This led to a Sunday morning visit by the group 
to a neighboring church “to see what other schools are doing.” The im- 
mediate result was the suggestion made by one of the boys that the group 
edit and publish a church school paper. As far as I know, they had not seen 
any church school paper. The motive back of the suggestion as expressed 
by A., who made it, was definite but not thought out in detail at that time. 
“It will give the boys something worth while to do. It will help the school 
and the church and the missionaries.” 

The group was enthusiastic and formed an organization suitable for the 
work. An attempt was evident to use each one of the group in the thing 
which he could do best. Everyone expressed himself as willing to do his 
share. 

There was discussion of the sort of material which should go into the 
paper. For example, they wished to print a prayer in each issue. Was this 
because a prayer would seem the proper thing for a church school paper? 
Evidently, for the first idea was to call for contributions of prayers from the 
whole school, the best to be printed. Adult co-operation helped here, or 
thought it did. “What is prayer?” “What makes a prayer ‘good’ or ‘bad’?” 
“What leads anyone to offer the sort of prayer one would wish to share with 
others through our paper?” There has been no prayer contest for the 
paper! 

The boys voted to print the paper themselves on the office multigraph 
and to have the first issue out at Christmas. Anyone who has worked with 
boys of this age can easily imagine the story of the first issue. Its value lies, 
not in the result produced in Vol. I., No. 1 as it appeared at our Christmas 
party, but in the experiences of the boys during those weeks. There was 
enthusiasm followed by a period of intensive work. Then a reaction with a 
failure to keep printing appointments and to bring in copy. 

A. was in despair. “If I do all the work, it won’t be a Class paper and 
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it won't be any use to have it.” This was on a Friday evening and A. de- 
cided to report to the group on Sunday that there was not very much chance 
of ever having a first issue. Early Sunday morning, I saw B. who was 
working valiantly as circulation manager and who shared A.’s anxiety. I said 
to him. “Has God anything to do with this paper?” “Yes,” came the instant 
reply, “it is his work.” 

At the end of the class period, the teacher reported that the group had 
voted to see the thing through and had made appointments for the work. 
We older people were beginning to realize that our boys with their heavy 
school schedules have not time for printing and we finally stepped in and had 
part of the multigraphing done outside. Not until one-half hour before the 
time for distribution did the boys finish stapling their paper. 

A few days later I said to A., “Just why did you suggest this paper?” 

“TI wanted to give the boys something worth while to do.” 

“Something worth while, how is it worth while?” I asked. 

“Tt teaches them to write.” 

“But they can learn to write in day school.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but this makes you think about things that are not seen.” 

“Things that are not seen?” ; 

“Yes, it makes you understand more about God. It teaches you to 
confide in God—how to talk to him.” 

I did not push the questions further. What did he mean? Was he 
perhaps describing his own experiences in facing the difficulties of the pre- 
ceding two weeks? 

One of the group was addressing younger children and asking them to 
help the paper with contributions of articles. He spoke without preparation. 
“You give it (a report) to us, we print it in the paper. Then we tell the 
whole church what you are doing. Thereby we sort of give our things to 
your group and you give your things to us. We think that is the Christian 
idea, and that is why we think this paper is not just for pleasure or work. 
It has the Christian idea in it.” Here evidently was a consciousness of 
“working together.” 

While individual boys seem to be growing into wider religious experi- 
ences, through this enterprise, what effect is it having on the group as a 
group? If I judge the situation correctly, this is the first interest that has 
called out sustained group thinking among these boys. It is the first time, 
as far as I know, that they have thought together through the week as well 
as on Sunday. , They are for the first time holding themselves and each other 
strictly responsible for the needs of the group enterprise. Attendance and 
punctuality have increased. Conduct has changed. Their teacher says, “I 
am scared sometimes, they are angels.” Those who best know adolescent 
characteristics, will understand that there are lapses in this religious growth, 
but I think I am describing correctly the trend of what is happening to the 
group. 

This enterprise is still very new and pupils and teachers have much to 
learn. The boys have consciously and unconsciously labelled these experi- 
ences in the church school “Christian.” Will they presently recognize that 
so-called secular work may be, indeed should be, as truly Christian? 

As I watch religious growth under the project type of teaching, it ap- 
pears to have several characteristics: 
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(a) It helps boys and girls to be intelligently Christian. They weigh 
values and make independent choices. One boy objects to going to church 
because he has to “sit mentally still and listen to advice.” 

(b) It puts religion where it belongs at the center of life, not in a 
separate compartment to be taken out and examined on Sundays and feast 
days, provided that the projects are life situations and not mere devices to 
keep children busy. 

(c) It establishes confidence and a wholesome relation between one 
child and another and between children and adults. It is less likely than 
some other types of teaching to produce morbid introspection, for it is social. 
It is a sharing experience and brings to the surface “troublesome questions.” 

(d) It is steady and quiet, and yet has its dramatic moments of sudden 
illumination. 





How the Project Type of Teaching, Under Professional 
upervision, Affects the Religious 
Experience of Pupils 
FRANCES RosE Epwarps* 


Can the newer types of religious education produce a religious experi- 
ence that is commensurate with the old? 

In the past our religious education gave us facts about the Christian life, 
but afforded us little opportunity to test those facts under superivision. 
Modern educational theory tells us that unless we provide the child with 
opportunity to live through whole acts, we are giving only the knowledge 
factor needed for character development, and omitting the willing and doing 
factors. It is these factors which the project method tries to include in the 
educational experience of the child. It is these factors as related to the 
Christian life in which we can readily see that the child needs supervised 
practice if he is to meet complex life situations and survive the impact as 
an “integrated” personality. 

Our question then becomes—what results are we achieving in our efforts 
to give our boys and girls supervised experiences in Christian living, oppor- 
tunities to meet situations and organize their results around the Christian 
purposes ? 

Our project has been done very largely in connection with the service 
program of the school. We have felt this to be the best approach, both be- 
cause the way of the Christian life is the way of service, and because activity, 
doing something, is normal. Unless we are of a deeply scholastic turn of 
mind we learn in order to do. Through this normal Christian approach, 
then, the child learns, both as an individual and as a member of a group, to 
form purposes, make plans, carry them out, and judge of results. As he 
carries out his plans he learns to work; to make his gift of money, time, and 
energy; to study the facts needed; to draw closer to the Heavenly Father 
as the group talks over its problems with Him; and all of this is done in the 
spirit of fellowship, of co-operation with God, with those of his own group, 
and with those of the other groups with which he is coming in contact. 

Many instances might be cited which show developing attitudes on the 
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part of the boys and girls. These attitudes are the basis of habits, loyalties, 
guiding convictions, dominant satisfactions. Just how much the church 
school does in the formation of actual habits, for instance, we have not had 
enough experience to say. Home and public school play a large part, and 
habits as of self-control, of truthfulness, are formed slowly and over a con- 
siderable length of time. That the church school does have a large part in 
the development of attitudes we feel sure, and perhaps, after all, that is the 
major task of the religious educator, though certainly the doing, the motor 
factor, is not to be neglected. Our service project in its very nature pro- 
vides for that. 

A few fragments picked up here and there in the work of the school 
may serve to illustrate this development of attitudes: 

A group of girls, ages eight to ten, were making tarletan stockings to 
be filled with candy for the school’s Christmas joy-box to an Indian Mission. 
Helen, nervous and impatient, was having difficulty in sewing the edges 
together securely. After a struggle with one stocking she threw it down, 
“Well, I guess that’ll do!’ Mary, working besides her, remarked, “We want 
to do our best for God, don’t we?” “Yes,” Helen’s face broke into a smile, 
“we do, don’t we?” She picked up the stocking and worked over the rough 
place. During the prayers the leader asked for God’s help in offering our 
best work to Him. At the close of that particular project, while the stockings 
were being counted, Helen, who had taken some home to work on as well 
as working at the group meeting, remarked, “I didn’t like to do these at all 
at first, but I do now.” 

This same group of Junior Girls had been making the furnishings and 
dressing the family for a doll house which the Junior Boys made, and which 
was to be sent to the children in a nearby sanatorium. For several meetings 
part of the time was spent in talking over the way their doll family lived, 
how the children behaved at home, what kind of neighbors they were. In 
this group there were two pairs of sisters, neighbors, between whom there 
was considerable rivalry and bickering. One of the older sisters was the 
president of the group. At one of the business meetings she called for “new 
business” and then suddenly burst out, “I don’t think the way we behave 
here is very nice, always picking on each other.” Under the leader’s guid- 
ance the group then talked over the way they wanted to live together and 
what Jesus said about living together, closing with a prayer for help in 
working together. The two older sisters stayed for a minute after the meet- 
ing and talked with the leader about helping their little sisters, and also 
helping the rest of the group. From that time on the little president de- 
veloped a new feeling of responsibility toward the whole group, taking special 
care to appoint committees, or individual members for duties, in turn and 
not to show partiality. 

At a meeting of the church school council, composed largely of boys 
and girls from twelve to sixteen years of age, the president read a letter from 
the National Church asking the school to make Christmas joyful for one 
hundred and fifty Indians in a mission station. This was a larger number 
than the colored mission that the school had cared for the previous year. In 
addition to that, the parish was engaged in a building program, to which the 
school was making its contribution. The president asked the will of the 
group. One girl said, “I think we ought to do a little more every year.” A 
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boy rejoined that he thought the school ought not to be expected to do so 
much under the circumstances. Another boy volunteered, “When so much 
is being done for us, and we’re going to have our new school, seems as 
though we ought to do more for others.” The president raised the question 
of whether the school was in a condition to undertake more. The reply 
came, “We can if we will.” “Will you?” “We'll try.” So the motion was 
made, and under the direction of the council the work was carried through 
to a successful “box packing.” 

A small group of boys and girls, ages twelve to fifteen, were meeting to 
make up a book on Japan for another group to use for study purposes. This 
of course involved a consideration of what should go in a book, the collec- 
tion of material and compilation of the book. The changed attitude toward 
the Japanese which developed in the progress of the work was most inter- 
esting. At the beginning the boys and girls glibly assured the leader that 
the Japanese were “barbarians,” that they must be “civilized” and “edu- 
cated.” Several, speaking frankly, were not sure how much good Christi- 
anity would do them, whether they could understand it, while others in the 
good orthodox way assumed that they must be “Christianized.” 

The group first investigated present day life in Japan. Reports were 
given of customs, occupations, schools, governments, art, and literature, in 
which facts were brought out that caused the group much surprise. The 
outline of the history of the Japanese was looked up, and their religions 
discussed. Here the group paused to consider what Japan can learn from 
America, and also what America can learn from Japan. Thomas, who had 
taken the most contemptuous attitude was only half sure that the Americans 
could learn anything from the Japanese, but the group sided against him, 
mentioning the appreciation of beauty in life, use of leisure time, respect for 
one’s elders, and regard for the past. The discussion then turned to the 
work of the church in Japan, and the need of developing a Japanese church, 
rather than imposing Western ideas. In conclusion, when the book was 
made up the group chose for its name the one proposed by Thomas, “Our 
Comrades in the Sunrise Kingdom.” The group feeling toward the Japanese 
was summarized as friendly, appreciative of the good qualities of the Japanese, 
ready to learn from them, and anxious to co-operate with them. Among 
the ways in which we can help the Japanese one girl volunteered “study 
about them” because, as she put it, “if we study hard enough we'll have to 
help.” 

Another attitude that develops under project work seems to be a con- 
viction that working together is better than working alone. 

A Junior group were making posters to show the rest of the school 
what they had found out about the foreign-born population of the com- 
munity, and about some of the community resources. The group divided 
itself so that two or three were working on each poster, with the exception 
of one member, who insisted on working alone, so that the poster would be 
all hers. The other committees planned and worked together and the posters 
progressed. The one working alone struggled along, asking occasional advice 
of others, but reiterating, “I’m doing mine all alone,” though she cast rather 
envious glances at the groups working happily on “our poster” at other 
tables, and listened quietly to each week’s reports of progress. Finally, when 
several of the children had finished their work she asked them for help, 
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which was gladly given. When the poster was finished she showed it to 
the leader, saying, “Anyway I did some of it together.” 

A senior group was asked what course in the school it had liked best 
and the unanimous choice was a “vocational guidance” course which had 
been worked out as a co-operative enterprise, and the reason given was, “be- 
cause we did it all together instead of having the teacher do it all.” 

This same vocational guidance course, “worked out together,” seems to 
be making its impression in other ways. One girl who decided at that time 
that she wished to do social service work has held to it through three years 
of high school and registered for her college course next year. In another 
case a mother reported a conversation with her daughter, age fifteen, after 
her first hotel dinner and evening theater party, in which the girl expressed 
her delight, but continued, “But do you know, I want to do something more 
than that with my life; I want to really take my place in the world and do 
something that will help.” 

Another mother reported a conversation in which the girl’s aunt remon- 
strated with the mother for letting the girl spend so much time on her church 
school lesson, saying, “My daughter works hard all week for day school 
and that’s enough.” ‘The girl in question spoke up and said, “Well, anyway, 
I’d rather spend part of my time on what we’re doing than spend all of it 
at the movies, the way your daughter does.” 

A boy whose class had been making a study of vocations in relation to 
Christian living and the use of individual abilities expressed his idea by say- 
ing, “I think a man succeeds when he finds the job he can do best and does 
his best in it. Life’s biggest job to me is finding where you can give most 
in return for your living.” Another boy in the class said, “When I hunt 
for a job, I’m not going to look just for money, but for work.” 

Through working together prayer seems to develop a new significance. 
A six-year-old boy’s mother, to test him out, suggested one day that she 
could no longer spare the time to take him down to the church for the 
meeting of his group, at which they were making small toys for sick children 
in the hospital, saying, “You don’t do much work. They can get along 
without you.” “But, mother,” he replied, “just working together isn’t all 
we do. We talk to God about it, too.” 

Individuals learn to make their own prayers, and to lead in prayer as a 
natural thing. Groups learn to make prayers together. The kinds of prayer 
are talked over, and one’s relation to the Heavenly Father is not limited to 
petition. Whispered confidences to leaders show that this attitude toward 
prayer as a normal and vital part of life is carried over into home and school 
situations, when one tells of prayer for the Indians at night, and another tells 
of the help of prayer in meeting a school temptation, adding, “I remem- 
bered about prayer just in time.” 

The project way seems also to be the way of developing initiative. A 
Junior or even a Primary group that has had a little experience in working 
together may meet a “whole act” with more real judgment and ability than 
an adult group that has been accustomed to have everything planned for it. 
Juniors have taken charge of a meeting with perfect assurance when a leader 
has been called away and have kept everyone busy and happy. To find a 
class teaching themselves on Sunday in the absence of a leader is not uncom- 
mon. The comment of a nineteen-year-older who happened for several 
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months to be serving both as president of the young people’s group (boys 
and girls of eighteen to twenty-two who had come up under the old régime) 
and of the church school council (boys and girls of twelve to sixteen who 
were products of the new) is illuminating: “Do you know, it’s a lot easier 
to work with the council. They’re such a peppy bunch, they’re not afraid 
to talk and they can discuss and plan. They seem to know how to work 
together.” 

The way of Christian service, carried on in the project way, would seem, 
if one can judge by only three years’ experience, to be the way that one 
would choose to go. From the point of view of the leader, it offers the 
opportunity to know the boys and girls in an intimate way which permits 
help in forming character through providing situations that will make for 
the desired purpose. From the point of view of the boys and girls, “Church 
school seems to be getting more interesting all the time. We are doing real 
things now.” From the point of view of the parents, “I consider it a privi- 
lege to have my children in the school. It is doing so much to help them.” 





Canadian Girls in Training for Life 


Evetyn S. Story* 


The writing pad on the desk was nearly covered with dots, dashes, and 
other meaningless marks, arranged in interesting designs. There was a very 
deep pucker between the brows of the person chewing the end of the faithful 
Eversharp, as she pondered upon the questions that had been put to her by 
the editor of RELicious Epucarion. 

“Show through giving specific pupil experiences : 

What definitely religious habits are formed by the pupils? 

What habits do they break? 

What specific changes in their motives take place? 

What development is there in self-reliance? 

What skill in respect to prayer and public worship do they acquire? 
What loyalties are developed? 

In general, where does the child find his dominant satisfactions, and 
how is his experience in the school of religion affecting this dominance?” 

And before the eyes of the worried writer passed a long, unbroken line 
of laughing, serious, busy, carefree, restless, placid, but always eager and 
interested Canadian Girls in Training. There were some 4,000 in all, girls 
whom she had met sometimes for ten days at camp, sometimes for but a 
brief hour at a C. G. I. T. rally or supper, and sometimes in individual group 
or committee work. As she gazed and gazed at that ever-changing pro- 
cession, all of the above questions resolved themselves into the one which 
the writer had so often asked herself when, as a Girls’ Work Secretary, she 
had gone about her work in Western Canada: How does the Canadian Girls 
In Training Program of Religious Education, as adopted by four great evan- 
gelical bodies in Canada, influence the lives of teen-age girls? 

And then out of the great procession, individual girls began to appear 
—girls with from five to seven years of this training behind them. There 
they were, mostly girls in their early twenties——Nan and Margaret, Wini- 
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*The Girls’ Work Board of The Religious Education Council’of Alberta. 
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fred and Hazel, Dorothy, Mildred and Gwen. These girls are no longer 
members of the training groups, but each is in some way connected with 
the work. 

First of all came Nan, with her own teen-age department of over 100 
girls in a large city Sunday school. Then Margaret and Hazel with their 
new little groups of twelve-year-olds, just beginning as Girls In Training; 
Winifred, helping with the groups in her little town; Dorothy, already com- 
mencing upon a definite course in religious education; Mildred with her 
capable hand on the activities of a girls’ council ; and Gwen, using in a recent 
finance campaign her fine talent as a speaker, to tell interested people, in- 
cluding a ministerial association, of the value of a program of religious 
education for teen-age girls. 

There they were, excellent types of all-round Christian girlhood. How 
much had membership in a Sunday school class following the Canadian Girls 
In Training Program helped in this development ? 

I thought of their homes and the contribution these had made. With 
possibly one exception, every girl had been reared in a Christian home, in 
the best sense of the term, and had gone to church and to Sunday school 
as naturally as to the day school. Then came the C. G. I. T. movement, 
standing for the four-fold development of Christian character through Sun- 
day story and worship, and week-day expressional activity in self-governing 
groups, under the same leadership (ideally), and including the same girls 
as the Sunday school classes. In their several schools these girls, already 
members of Sunday school classes, became ipso facto Canadian Girls In Train- 
ing, remaining in groups until at seventeen or eighteen years of age, they 
graduated into young people’s organizations. Later, as indicated, each one 
assumed definite responsibility for the religious education of younger girls. 

The question then arises, In what way are these girls better fitted for 
life and service because of their former affiliation with the C. G. I. T.? 
Perhaps the best way to answer this question is to quote from remarks made 
on various occasions by the girls themselves. 

Hazel, after leading a very beautiful devotional service with the Girls’ 
Council, was heard to remark, “I never used to be able to express deep-down 
things before others, and I’ll never forget the first time I tried in my group, 
after I first joined. Now it seems so natural to do it, and things seem to 
mean more, too.” 

Margaret, at that time a very pretty, much-sought-after, high school 
senior, said earnestly one day, “You know, sometimes I feel that I simply 
haven’t time to go to my group in the mid-week, or I am so sleepy on Sun- 
days that I’d like to stay at home, but somehow after the good work and the 
discussions in our group, and particularly since camp last year, I feel that 
there is something worth-while that one must not lose. So many girls in 
our bunch are simply going, going all the time, and they are getting nowhere. 
The group and all that it stands for seems to keep one’s feet on something 
solid.” Later, having had a successful little group of her own for one year, 
she was a most efficient and helpful leader at a summer training camp, and 
is planning to do more definite religious education work in the future. 

And Nan, the twenty-three year old superintendent of a large girls’ 
department, claimed, “I was a member of the first C. G. I. T. group in our 
church, and although I was too old to belong after the first year, I got some- 
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thing that made me feel there was just nothing more worth-while than lead- 
ing girls, so as soon as I was old enough I had a group of my own.” 

Then there was Gwen, with her snapping brown eyes and saucy bobbed 
hair; Gwen, who was always a leader in high school and later at the uni- 
versity. “What has C. G. I. T. meant to me? Well, it seemed to make 
things one has always heard about religion seem clearer and mean more, and 
besides it isn’t just talking; there is something definite to do and it seems 
more a part of real life—not something away off.” 

To these might be added the thoughtful or chance testimonies of Mildred 
and Dorothy and Winifred, and of many others of the older girls. And the 
one who has been watching their development with interest has endeavored 
to sum up some of the reasons why an organized plan of religious education, 
such as the C. G. I. T. program, gives to the girl that which even a good 
home, backed by the ordinary Sunday school activities alone, rarely gives. 

1. A girl, joining a C. G. I. T. group, has the Christian ideal of girl- 
hood immediately placed before her in an intelligible statement of purpose: 
My purpose, as a Canadian Girl In Training, under the leadership of Jesus, 
is to cherish health, seek truth, know God, serve others, and thus with His 
help, become the girl God would have me be. 

2. This leads to a more practical understanding of the Christian ideal 
and its application to every-day living. Such understanding is brought about 
in part through the repetition of the purpose, in part through study, but even 
more through service projects and discussion carried on in the mid-week 
with a leader who frequently embodies the ideal herself. 

3. The application of Christian principles in her own life and in the 
group life develops in her a sense of responsibility towards other girls in her 
school or social group. Later this frequently leads, as shown above, to actual 
leadership in a group. 

4. The example of a leader whom she has grown to know intimately, 
as well as the active participation in group projects and programs, gives her 
the attitude, and the mechanics of method and organization necessary to as- 
sume leadership of her own C. G. I. T. group, or other activities requiring 
executive ability and adult leadership. 

5. There is frequently a definite breaking down of class distinctions 
through the sense of fellowship developed by a common name, purpose, and 
uniform, and also through the mingling of girls of various classes in rallies, 
camps, and local groups. 

6. The various group activities develop the ability to organize and 
carry through, with very little supervision, responsible undertakings. For 
example, in one province last year, seven district camps were directed by 
former Canadian Girls In Training. There was other adult leadership of 
course, but these girls in their early twenties appeared to be able to fill the 
role of camp director better than many able women of mature years who 
had not undergone this course of training. In the same province such events 
as city-wide track meets, athletic days, basket ball leagues and ice carnivals, 
have been carried through entirely by the girls. They have also successfully 
undertaken billeting and some program planning for girls’ conferences and 
rallies. In every province of the Dominion, because of the difficulty in 
financing inter-denominational work, the girls have assumed partial, and in 
many cases the entire responsibility for raising the required’ budget, under 
the direction of the Interdenominational Provincial Boards. 
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How Correlated Week-Day Activities Promote 
Religious Experience 


VESPER OTTMER WaArpD* 


When the Master Teacher met a notorious character at a Samaritan 
watering place and frankly proceeded to discuss her code of social behavior 
she attempted to switch the conversation to the realm of theology; and a 
large majority of the later adherents of Christianity seems to have followed 
her instead of Jesus: which raises the question as to what constituted valid 
religion in the thinking of Jesus. The gospel records are largely concerned 
with his answer to this question. Perhaps the most striking intimation is 
found in his statement to the effect that religion in the final analysis is to 
be tested by its fruits in human relations. In other words, “Religion is the 
consciousness of the highest social values.” It ought therefore to be clear 
that when we speak of religious experience from the standpoint of Jesus, we 
must be discriminating in our definition. In a broad sense everything from 
the hysteria of the Voodoo Doctor to the passive contemplations of the 
Hindu Swami is religious experience ; and unfortunately much that has been 
cultivated as religious experience under the guise of Christianity partakes 
more of the flavor of these movements than it does of the genius of Jesus. 
So the end that we are seeking is not religious experience in general, but 
rather a definite sublimation of instincts, habits, desires and emotions to the 
extent that they shall promote human behavior leading to the highest social 
values. 

In our search for a mode of attaining the desired relationship between 
Jesus’ standards of life and human behavior, present movements in secular 
education are illuminating. Here we have a growing conviction that the 
pupil cannot be educated by the formal presentation of rules, formulae, stand- 
ards and ideals. Not long ago a certain community was dedicating a new 
high school building. In the course of the exercise the superintendent ad- 
dressed the student body, appealing for the observation of standards of hon- 
esty, fair play and regard for the rights of others. The students cheered 
him to the echo. At the close of the exercise the student body made a tour 
of the building. A basket of apples had been delivered to the domestic 
science department and before the instructor could put them out of sight 
most of them had vanished. Honesty and fair play were virtues to be 
admired but not to be practiced. In the light of such experiences as these, 
educators tell us that no proposition is learned until it becomes the basis of 
habitual behavior. Every religious worker knows that we face the same 
problem in making the ideals of religion a vital element in our practical 
program of human behavior and social relations. Jesus challenged the relig- 
ious folk of his day with the question, “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” In other words, he was demanding “corre- 
lated week day activities” to test the validity of Sabbath Day theology. 

In applying the “fruits” test to religion we must beware lest we assume 
that we are dealing with abstract theological beings. Because we are dealing 
with concrete human individuals, created by circumstances over which they 
have no control, we cannot be arbitrary in our tests nor can we expect per- 


*Pastor, Church of the Beloved Community, Chisholm, Minnesota. 
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fect human results from our program. For this reason the field of religion 
must be enlarged to include the conditions of men growing out of heredity and 
environment as well as the conduct of the isolated individual. In a large 
measure the realization of the ideals of Jesus depends upon having normal 
individuals to practice these ideals. In her recent enlightening book, “The 
Unstable Child,” Dr. Florence Mateer discusses the issues involved in human 
behavior as follows: “When a child is born, he is an organism of poten- 
tialities and actualities. He is a highly complex structure with one marked 
attribute, that is, an ability to sense things from the world around him and 
react to them. This ability is not limited to sounds and sights, but is, as we 
all know, a sensitivity to all sorts of stimuli . . . This does not mean 
that the child’s future is determined in its specific characteristics at the 
time he is born. The greater part of his life’s activity will be, not reflexes 
and instincts, but behavior which represents an end product of the relation 
developed between the demands the environment makes upon him and the 
ability of his nervous system to meet that demand. Each and every detail 
in the environment of an individual may affect his behavior at any one time. 
Each later act in his life is definitely modified by all behavior which he has 
experienced up until that very moment.” Therefore . . . “character 
is the sum-total of an individual’s ideas, memories and imaginings, especially 
as they relate to his assimilation of the behavior code of the group with 
which he lives plus the estimation of the reliability of his acting in accord 
with this knowledge. This latter factor is a composite of his functional 
stability and his past experiences, that is, habits of action.” . . When 
a decision must be made, behavior is “predetermined by that group of reac- 
tion habits which is the stronger. The more stable the individual, the more 
predictable is such behavior, the more trustworthy any estimate of the indi- 
vidual’s character. The more psycopathic the individual, the less reliable 
is any such prediction.” 

The question, therefore, confronting religious educators is, How are 
we going to modify the nervous system of the individual so as to enable 
him to meet the behavior demands which his environment makes upon him+s 
So far as the general program is concerned it would appear that we must 
leave the direct ministry to the abnormal individual to scientific treatment 
by medical experts and psycho-clinicians. Religion may indirectly minister 
to this group by creating a conscience against those conditions that produce 
abnormal individuals. When we turn our attention to the average nor- 
mal individual we discover that religion has fallen short of the mark if we 
are to test it by its ability to function in terms of dominant satisfactions 
growing out of ideal behavior. There are many reasons for this. Our 
religious appeal has been largely to tradition, authority or emotion. We 
have directed our religious educational program in the main toward the 
establishment of the validity of these appeals. The idea that religion is to 
be justified and promoted solely upon the basis of the moral and spiritual 
nature of man himself and that it is to be tested by its human results has 
been overlooked by many religious educators. So we have contented our- 
selves with the formal presentation of theological doctrines and the memo- 
rizing of scripture passages. The most ardent bloodthirsty militarist that 
the writer ever met could quote scripture by the hour. 

In the early days of this generation religious leaders began to discover 
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that the public school pupil brought his graded head along to church school. 
Gradually the church has been taking advantage of this fact to present more 
effectively its traditions and doctrines and to lead the pupil up to certain 
formal religious decisions. But when we survey the program for giving 
daily and efficient expression to Jesus’ standards of conduct. which is the 
heart of the religious problem of our times, we find the youth of our churches 
to be the victims of every sort of program, society, club, movement, organi- 
zation and board, constituting activities which are usually conducted with 
no other motive than that of exploiting the pupil for the vested interests of 
some overhead organization. If the average youth in the average city church 
took part in all the activities provided for him he would be utterly demoral- 
ized. At best most of these programs are sketchy and one sided. The writer 
is convinced that the shortcoming of religion in its relation to youth is to 
be found in the lack of an adequate and compelling program of correlated 
week day activities, combined with the excessive claims upon the time of 
pupils by the public educational system and the average community system 
of commercialized amusement and recreation. We are insisting upon graded 
worship correlated with graded instruction. The scientific basis supporting 
this insistence should lead us to see the necessity of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of week day activities correlated with our program of worship and 
instruction. “Being a Christian is largely a matter of habit, and it is our 
duty to help men get the habit.” 

What are the fundamental elements of a program of correlated week 
day activities? The first principle is that youth can entertain but one domi- 
nating loyalty in a fundamental relationship. In the field of religion the 
church has a right to this loyalty provided it can expand its program to 
include every interest of youth. If the local church as now constituted is 
too weak to do this we must stop our sectarian bushwhacking and develop 
a church that will put character first. As a step toward this end the writer 
has been connected with several church programs in which the various func- 
tions usually carried out by organized classes, departments, mission clubs, 
temperance clubs, young people’s societies, scouting and kindred organiza- 
tions have been promoted by unified organizations of natural age groups, 
the old names and relationships being given up and the work administered 
through departments and class units usually connected with the church 
school. An extensive program of physical, mental, social and religious 
activities closely correlated with the worship and instructional program has 
been promoted between Sundays. He has proved to his own satisfaction 
that everything desirable in the old system of scattered and overlapping 
organizations can be much more efficiently realized in the unified organiza- 
tion. When sincerely, wisely and co-operatively promoted, the writer has 
observed that this system of correlated week day activities produces some 
worth while results in terms of attitudes and behavior. They might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. It tends to eliminate that popular heresy which makes a distinction 
between the mission of Jesus as something to be studied about, and the 
mission of Jesus as something to be lived. I have seen spoiled, selfish youth 
go to a summer camp conducted as part of a correlated program, and return 
passionately enthusiastic over the Jesus Way of Living. 

2. Such a program produces a large sense of ownership in, and loy- 
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alty to, the church. It becomes identified with the attractive things of life 
instead of the repressive attitudes. The young people are not simply mem- 
bers of isolated groups; they are part of the church. A new minister 
attempted to combine a fine young people’s department with the adults for 
the sake of more enthusiasm. The way that group contended for their 
right to a program of self expression paid the original promoter of the de- 
partment many times over. 

3. A correlated program creates a sense of solidarity among all the 
young people of the church. It tends to eliminate cliques and competition 
in the interest of efficient co-operation. It produces on the part of the pupil 
a comprehensive understanding of the whole program of religion. Where 
co-operative relations are maintained with other churches in the community, 
good will instead of sectarian bitterness results. 

4. Such a program enables the leader to harness the whole body of 
the youth of the church to the tasks of the Kingdom. Thus they learn the 
real meaning of service by serving. 

5. Special correlated activities like dramatics, pageantry and camping 
are especially helpful in promoting self expression, self control and co-op- 
erative attitudes tending to promote the highest social values. 

Are correlated week day activities worth while in the interest of relig- 
ious experience? Dr. Mateer in the book referred to above says, “There is 
no such thing as a bad boy or girl. Either he does not know any better 
or else he cannot help it.” What a challenge to religion to see that all boys 
and girls have a fair chance to know better, and that they be placed in the 
kind of environment that shall cause them habitually to react toward the 
values of life as did Jesus. 





Scheme of Convention Meetings 
Wednesday, April 22— 
Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious Education—9 :30 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. Luncheon; 2:30 p. m. 


Workers in Week-Day Church Schools—9:30 a. m.; 2:30 p. m. 
Church School Workers’ Conference—2:30 p. m. 
*General Committee—3 :00 p. m. 


First General Session of the Conference—8 :00 p. m. 
Thursday, April 23— 

General Conferences—9 :30; 11:00 a. m.; 2:00; 3:30; 8:00 p. m. 
Friday, April 24— 

General Conferences—9 :30; 11:00 a. m.; 2:00; 3:30; 8:00 p. m. 


The Annual Meeting of the Religious Education Association—11 :00 
a. m. 


Saturday, April 25— 
General Conference—9 :30 a. m. 


*Executive Session. 
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MitwaukEeE, Apri 22 To 25, 1925 
“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE” 


PLACES OF MEETING 
The headquarters for the Conference, and the places of assembly for 
all the day meetings will be in the Hotel Pfister, corner Wisconsin and Jeffer- 
son streets. The evening meetings will be in the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church. 


ADMISSION AND ATTENDANCE 


All sessions of the Conference, beginning with Wednesday at 8:00 p. m., 
are open to the public. 

Where bodies hold executive sessions, not open to the public, these are 
clearly indicated in the program. 

All Departmental Sessions are open to the public. 

But it should be clearly understood that members of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association will be given preference as to seating; that seats will 
be reserved only for members, and cannot be guaranteed for others; and 
that any person may become a member by application at the office of the 
convention. 


Hotel Pfister. 


CONVENTION OFFICE 


ENROLLMENT AND PRIVILEGES 


You may enroll for the Convention by becoming a member of the 
Religious Education Association; membership blanks are at the convention 
office. ‘ 

Fee, $4.00. Advantages: All membership privileges, Official Program, 
Reserved Seat at night sessions, free subscription to RELicious EpucaTion 
(containing full report of Convention as well as much other matter). 

N. B.—You are invited to attend, whether enrolled or not. 


RULES OF THE CONFERENCE 


All sessions are open freely to the public. 

All members of the Religious Education Association have the right to 
participate in discussion. 

Each speaker must be recognized by the chairman who will give his 
name to the conference. 

Speakers in the discussion are limited to three minutes’ time. 

All the discussions presuppose that those who participate have read the 
preliminary studies published in Reticious Epucation in Febru- 
ary and April. 
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PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


THEME: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


8:00 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 


Immanuel Presbyterian Church 


FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Worship—Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D. D., Pastor of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee. 

“Religious Education and Religious Experience,” Rabbi Louis 
L. Mann, Ph. D., Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 

The Presidential Address—“Religion and Education,” Presi- 
dent Donald J. Cowling, Ph. D., LL. D., Carleton College. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23 


Fern Room, Hotel Pfister 
SECOND SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


General Theme—“What Is a Valid Religious Experience for 

Today?” 

Sub-topic—“The Historic Meanings of Religious Experience.” 

Prof. Harris F. Rall, Ph. D., of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
will open the discussion. 

Discussion led by Dr. Herbert Wright Gates, Congrega- 
tional Education Society. 

NOTE: ALL TIME DIVISIONS UPON THE PROGRAM ARE TENTATIVE. 

THE WILL OF THE CONVENTION WILL ASSUME PRECEDENCE 

TO PREVIOUS DIVISIONS OF TIME AND OF SUBJECTS. 

THIRD SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Continuation of the General Theme. Sub-topic—“What 
are some of the elements entering into a present-day religious 
experience ?” 

Prof. Gerald B. Smith, D. D., of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, will evaluate the personal statements 
received by the Program Committee. 

The subsequent discussion will be based upon this evalu- 
ation and the relevant material in the magazine. 

COMMITTEE LUNCHEONS AND CONFERENCES, 

FOURTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE, 

Continuation of the General Theme. Sub-topic—“Religious 
experience in varying age groups.” 

cf., the following papers in the February magazine: 

“Little Children’s Friendship with God.” 

“The Religious Experience of the Junior Child.” 

“The Religious Experience of Scientifically Trained College 

Students.” 

“Religious Experience as the Physician of Souls Sees It.” 
“Ethical Culture as Religious Experience.” 

See also the reports of pupils experience in the April 
magazine. 
Discussion. 
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3:30 p. m. 


8:00 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


FIFTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Continuation of the General Theme. Sub-topic—“Religious 
experience in social conflict.” 

Discussion based upon the following papers in the February 
magazine : 

“Religious Experience in Social Conflict.” 

“Religious Experience to the Christian Radical.” 

“The Appeal of Religion to the Social Worker.” 


Immanuel Presbyterian Church 

SIXTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Worship, Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg, Temple Emanu-El, Mil- 
waukee. 

“The Responsibility of the Home, the Church, and the College, 
for Religious Experience.” 

Prof. Albert Parker Fitch, D. D., Northfield, Minn. 

“The Kind of Religious Experience that should be Afforded 
by the Church.” 

Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Pastor of First Congregational 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 24 


Fern Room, Hotel Pfister 

SEVENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

General Theme—“How Can Religious Education Contribute 
to a Vital Religious Experience?” 

Sub-topic—“The contribution of lesson materials.” 

“How do uniform lessons produce a genuine religious experi- 
ence?” 

“How do graded lessons modify the religious experience of 
pupils?” 

Other types of lesson materials ? 

(See papers in the April magazine.) 

Discussion. 

EIGHTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Religious Education Association. 

“The Annual Report of Progress,” Rev. Benjamin Winchester, 
D. D., New York. 

Report of the Secretaries. 

Election of officers. 

COMMITTEE LUNCHEONS AND CONFERENCES. 

NINTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Continuation of the General Theme. Sub-topic—“The con- 
tribution of types of schools.” 

“Religious Experience in Week-day Schools.” 

“Religious Experience in Vacation Schools.” 

“Religious Experience in Experimental Schools.” 

(See papers in the April magazine. ) 

Discussion. 
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3:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


TENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Continuation of the General Theme. Sub-topic—“The Con- 
tribution of methods of teaching.” 

Discussion based upon papers in April magazine and material 
received in response to the committee questionnaire as 
printed in the October, 1924, magazine. 

Concluding report of Findings Committee. 


Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
ELEVENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Worship, Rev. Harry S. Wise, Executive Secretary, Milwaukee 
Council of Churches. 

“The Religious Aspects of Internationalism.” 

Rev. Ernest Thomas, D. D., Associate Secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Service and Evangelism, the Methodist 
Church of Canada. 

“Religious Experience and International Ideals.” 

Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 25 


Fern Room, Hotel Pfister 
TWELFTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
“The Public Schools and Religious Experience.” 
“Education for character in the elementary schools.” 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Supt. of Public Schools, Oak Park, IIl. 
“The moral values of the public school curriculum.” 
Mr. M. C. Potter, Supt. of Public Schools, Milwaukee. 
Discussion. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND ASSOCIATED MEETINGS 


Hotel Pfister 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 
WEDNESDAY, 3:00 P. M. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS AND MINISTERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


9:30 a.m. 


Chairman, C. Ivar Hellstrom. 

Vice-Chairman, Melville C. Wright. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Edna L. Acheson. 

WEDNESDAY 

General Topic, “Developing the New Curriculum.” 

(a) “What is the curriculum problem as a director sees it?” 
Mr. Warren T. Powell, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Nathaniel Forsyth, Whiting, Ind. 

(b) “How may we get from a text book to an experience cur- 
riculum ?” 

Mr. Julian Bryan, Bay Ridge, New Jersey. 

Mr. Frank McKibbon, South Bend, Indiana. 

Discussion. 
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12:30 p.m. Luncheon and Business Session. 

2:30 p.m. “What changes in relationship between directors and teachers 
and pupils are necessitated by changing emphases in re- 
ligious education ?” 

Mr. Ralph Bridgman, New York City. 
Mr. John L. Lobingier, Oberlin, Ohio. 


TEACHERS AND WORKERS IN WEEK DAY RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Herbert W. Blashfield. 
Executive Secretary, Frank M. McKibben. 


WEDNESDAY 
9:30 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 


General Topic, “A Study of the Curriculum of Week Day Re- 
ligious Education.” 

(a) “What objectives should guide in selecting and forming 
curricula for week day religious education?” 
Mr. N. F. Forsyth, Whiting, Ind. 

(b) The contribution of week day religious education beyond 
that of the public school.” 

(c) “The contribution of week day religious education as a 
part of the educational program of the church.” 
Rev. J. B. McKendry, Oak Park, IIl. 
Dr. W. A. Squires, Director of Week Day Religious Edu- 
cation for the Presbyterian Church in the U. S.A. 

(d) “Standards or criteria by which the curriculum may be 
evaluated.” 

Miss Blanche Carrier, Supervisor of Week Day Schools, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

General discussion upon “An Evaluation of Existing Curricula.” 





CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
WEDNESDAY 2:30 p. m. 

General Topic, “Some Present Day Problems and Methods in 
Religious Education.” 

Discussion opened by Rev. Rollo C. Speer, Pastor Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, Milwaukee; and Prof. Frank G. Ward, 
Ph.D., Chicago Theological Seminary. 

HOTELS 


The convention headquarters are the Hotel Pfister, corner Wisconsin 
and Jefferson Streets. The rates are: 


Without Bath With Bath 
Single Room $2.50 and up $3.50 and up 
Double Room 4.00 and up 5.00 and up 


Reservations should be made to the hotel direct. 





The Report of Progress in Religious Education During 
The Biennium 1923-1924 


BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER 


The field of religious education has become too extensive for any one 
person adequately to cover it in a report of progress. It was therefore sug- 
gested that the report this year be entrusted to a committee to consist of 
Professor Adelaide T. Case, of Teachers’ College; Reverend C. Ivar Hell- 
strom, of the First Presbyterian Church, East Orange, New Jersey, and 
Reverend B. S. Winchester, of the Federal Council of Churches, the last- 
named to be responsible for assembling the material and making the final 
draft of the report. The committee organized its work under the follow- 
ing heads: 

I. Progress in Educational Organization, as seen in 

1. The Local Church and Community. 

2. Denominational Agencies. 

3. Inter-denominational and Allied Agencies; such as state, provincial 
and national councils of religious education; young people’s societies; local 
councils of churches ; the Christian Associations ; missionary education agen- 
cies ; etc. 

4. Colleges and Universities. 

5. Theological Seminaries. 

IJ. Progress in Curriculum-making. 
III. Progress through Experiments and Surveys. 
IV. Progress in Educational Theory. 

The committee desires to express its obligation to the persons who have 
assisted it in gathering material. The response to its request for such as- 
sistance has been most generous and the material provided has been freely 
used in the preparation of the report, credit being given where possible to 
those who supplied it. Limitations of space have made it necessary to con- 
dense severely what has been submitted. It is possible that important de- 
velopments have been overlooked. The committee has attempted, however, 
to take note of those phases of progress which are outstanding and sig- 
nificant. 

I. Progress in Educational Organization. 

1. The Local Church and Community. 

In the local community the movement for securing more time is note- 
worthy. This is objectified in the daily vacation Bible school and in week- 
day schools or week-day sessions of the church school. 

(a) The daily vacation Bible school has become generally accepted as 
one of the essential community agencies for religious education in both city 
and country. The long summer vacation in the public schools is seen to be 
not an unmixed blessing, with its encouragement to idleness and loafing and 
its incitements to immorality of various kinds. During the period covered 
by this report there has been considerable gain in the number of vacation 
schools and still more progress toward a standardized curriculum. Probably 
the main element in this progress, however, has been the growing conviction 
on the part of churches and communities that here is a valuable opportunity 
for intensive, systematic education of youth in religion which ought not 
longer to go to waste. 
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(b) Week-day Schools.’ 

With regard to week-day religious education, while there is no accurate 
and carefully compiled body of data available dealing with developments in 
this field since the last survey of the Religious Education Association and 
no acceptable criterion by which to measure progress, it is possible to in- 
dicate in a general way the trend of development. 

(1) Interest in week-day religious education has been spreading very 
rapidly. There is nation-wide interest in week-day religious education as 
providing a possible solution of the moral and spiritual problems of today. 
A conservative estimate would place the number of week-day schools today 
at considerably over one thousand, with many communities and churches 
ready to launch new ones. The growth, however, has been more in quantity 
than in quality. The emphasis has been more on the organization of new 
schools than upon improvement in the grade of work done by those already 
in operation. 

(2) There has been marked growth in the disposition to engage im a 
scientific study of the problems involved in the movement. During the past 
two years there has been a growing desire to study without prejudice all 
varieties of programs for week-day religious instruction, distinguishing care- 
fully between characteristics which are incidental and those that are funda- 
mental in the various plans. While religious and other values must be pre- 
served, yet careful, scientific study on the part of the educator is essential 
for the solving of such problems as are involved in formulating objectives, 
in training for leadership, in developing curricula, and setting standards for 
measuring efficiency and progress. Most of the older experiments have now 
become laboratories in which careful studies of the various aspects of week- 
day religious education are being made. The solution of these problems will 
require years of careful study and experimentation, but a scientific attitude 
and a professional spirit are being rapidly developed. 

(3) There has been an increasing tendency toward inter-denominational 
co-operation. Local churches are becoming more liberal and charitable in 
their attitude toward each other. In many instances the indifference or op- 
position of Catholics, Jews and other non-Protestant groups has changed to 
friendly interest and in some cases to active co-operation. The concrete evi- 
dence of excellence in the programs built co-operatively is winning the 
churches to such programs. Trained teachers on part-time or full-time salary, 
more care in selecting curricula, more adequate housing, and some kind of 
educational supervision are characteristic of the closely co-operative pro- 
grams. 

(4). Public school leaders have become more interested and co-opera- 
tive. Many school leaders who were skeptical of the new movement two 
years ago have been led to see its value and practicability. This increased 
interest is evident in local communities in a closer co-operation, as for ex- 
ample in the effort to secure the release of pupils for religious instruction, 
in the granting of credit for such instruction, in the arrangement of school 
schedules, and in the study of all the problems growing out of the necessity 


2The committee is indebted to Frank M. McKibben, County Director of 
Religious Education, South Bend, Ind., for this portion of the Report. The 
committee also had the privilege of consulting a recent report by Prof. George 
H. Betts of Northwestern University, based upon a survey by Prof. P. H. Lotz. 
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of adjusting the new program to the school system. 

The entire opening session of the National Education Association held 
in Washington in the summer of 1924, was given over to a discussion of the 
need of moral and religious instruction for American childhood and youth. 
Since then the Association has offered to appoint a committee to serve with 
a committee from the International Council of Religious Education to engage 
in a study of the problems involved in the further development of the new 
movement. 

In January, 1925, the state superintendent of public instruction of In- 
diana called together the public school men and religious leaders of the state 
for a joint conference on week-day religious education. The outcome was 
the unanimous approval of a measure, since introduced into the legislature, 
legalizing the release of pupils during school time for religious instruction. 
This conference is similar to many others being called over the country. 

(5) Legislation has been secured favoring week-day religious educa- 
tion. In many states practically no difficulty is now experienced in securing 
the release of pupils during school hours. In other states, because of laws now 
in force, court decisions, and rulings of attorney generals, new legislation is 
needed to make dismissal possible. Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, are some of the states that have 
secured or are attempting to secure such legislation. 

(6) Progress has been made in the field of curriculum construction, 
There is today a much broader conception than formerly of the scope of the 
curriculum. In the more progressive schools the curriculum is now under- 
stood to include besides subject matter, worship and expressional activities 
of various types. A wider range of story material is being used, both 
biblical and extra-biblical. Emphasis is being placed upon attitudes, habits 
and types of conduct concerned in every-day living. Character and conduct 
are the outstanding objectives of such schools. 

Text book construction in this field has been active during the past two 
years. The Abingdon Press has published a series of week-day texts. Other 
publishing houses have issued individual units. A number of the denomina- 
tional publishing societies have put in print arrangements of materials in- 
tended to correlate the work done on Sunday and that carried on in the 
week-day class. The plan has usually meant the expansion of the graded 
material of the Sunday school. Such an arrangement is probably only a 
temporary makeshift and does not represent permanent value in the field of 
curriculum construction. 

A number of local experiments are under way in the more advanced 
centers of week-day religious instruction, such as Gary, Ind., Oak Park, IIl., 
and Dayton, O. Here efforts are being made to discover through actual 
experiments with trained teachers the types of material and activities best 
suited to produce the kind of character and conduct needed today. Three 
tendencies are evident in the selection and use of curriculum material in the 
various schools today, a tendency to select text books from all sources irre- 
spective of series, a tendency to abandon the use of any texts, and a disposi- 
tion to use the Bible in a less arbitrary and formal manner. The motive 
back of these tendencies is the desire to make week-day religious education 
less material-centered and more pupil-problem-centered. 

(7) Developments in organization and finance. The week-day schools 
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must be made a part of the general program of education as developed and 
sustained by the local church. This is as true of the interchurch type of 
organization as of the denominational type. The problem of finance likewise 
enters in. Week-day religious education must rest back upon the local church, 
whether in denominational or inter-denominational experiments, both for its 
organization and for its financial support. Week-day religious education is 
a movement of the churches. 

Week-day religious education is still in the experimental stage. The 
Protestant churches as a whole are not alive to its possibilities or ready to 
make use of them. They are unprepared financially to develop the new 
schools. The number of churches actually interested and active is pitiably 
small in comparison with the total number. Notwithstanding the indications 
of growing interest on the part of public school leaders, the majority do not 
yet take the movement seriously. Co-operative study by public school leaders 
and week-day leaders is essential. While the schools now in operation have 
better qualified teachers than was the case two years ago, only moderate 
progress has been made in preparing a leadership for these schools. In one 
system with thousands of children enrolled, less than 20% of its teachers are 
in any sense trained for service. Only the fringes of the problem of correlat- 
ing the new schools with the existing program of religious education in the 
local church have been touched. Progress during the past two years has 
been substantial, yet it represents only a small portion of the achievement to 
which we must look forward. 

2. Several strongly marked tendencies are observable in the organization 
of denominational forces. 

(a) In the first place, the movement to secure more time through the 
organization of vacation and week-day schools is having its reflex effect 
upon the denomination at large. Wherever these schools are established 
the question is raised as to the relation which they should sustain toward the 
Sunday school and other educational agencies of the church. % 

(b) This compels each agency to re-evaluate itself in relation to the 
total educational task of the church, inasmuch as the educational programs 
of the local church and community are mainly prepared by denominational or 
inter-denominational agencies national in scope. 

(c) We find, therefore, an attempt on the part of the various agencies 
in the local church, in the denomination at large, and in those agencies affiliated 
with or allied to a denomination, to formulate with some definiteness the 
scope of their activities and their educational objectives. As an example of 
this attempt to redefine objective and scope, one may note the recent con- 
ference of the missionary education movement in which the whole question 
as to the purpose of missionary education was raised afresh: Is it for the 
purpose of securing support for the missionary enterprise, or is it primarily 
for the purpose of developing in boys and girls and young people an interest 
in their fellowmen, an appreciation of the religious convictions of others, and 
skill in co-operating with others for the highest human ideals? Again, the 
young people’s societies, uniting with the young people’s department of the 
International Council of Religious Education, have sought to define more 
sharply the age groups with which they are to concern themselves and to 
suggest more clearly their educational objectives. They have set for them- 
selves a four-fold aim: worship, instruction, recreation and service. For 
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each of these they have outlined rather definitely their educational task and 
method, in the attempt to occupy with more clearly marked purpose their 
specialized educational field. 

(d) There is, therefore, a marked tendency in the denomination to 
conceive of the teaching work of the church as a unity and to gather under 
one administration all phases of teaching activity. Several denominations 
have undertaken a radical reorganization of teaching work. A notable 
example of such thorough-going reorganization may be seen in the develop- 
ment of the new board of education of the Methodist-Episcopal church. 
The point of view is clearly expressed in the report of the General Secretary, 
Dr. Bovard. 

“In our initial organization we must merge our special interests in an 
intelligent concern for the whole range of educational activities committed 
to our supervision. The merger must first be a reality in our own group 


before we can expect it to obtain throughout the church. Nothing could be ° 


more unfortunate than to organize our work in such a way as to give the 
impression that we are an assembly of blocs, rather than a body of admin- 
istrators seeing our problem whole and seeing it steadily. 

“Our concern is primarily for the unfolding life of childhood and youth. 
The human factor must be determining. We are not called to save organiza- 
tions or methods, but to adapt them and administer them on behalf of the 
persons involved. The inexorable law of the unity and social solidarity of 
the human factor argues strongly for the wisdom of the merger of our educa- 
tional agencies. The indivisible unity of each person points to the wisdom 
of an educational process that includes the physical, mental, social and 
spiritual phases of the unitary life. A school of any sort must include in 
its service to its pupils consideration of the total life. The principle of 
continuity applies to the whole horizontal range of life from early childhood 
to late adulthood. There are really no partitions separating radically child- 
hood from youth or youth from adulthood. Childhood passes into youth 
without losing its identity. The education of childhood determines the kind 
of youth with which the schools and colleges will deal. The more we insist 
upon testing our whole educational system by the needs and possibilities of 
the life we are to serve the more we shall see the wisdom of unifying our 
educational agencies which begin with the child and follow through youth to 
maturity. There is in the nature of the life we seek to educate an unaswer- 
able reason for the wholeness of our educational program rather than a series 
of partial and unrelated programs.” 

(e) As the teaching task becomes more highly specialized and the 
teaching work of the church is seen to be fundamental to the success of the 
whole enterprise, more and more emphasis is laid upon the necessity for 
leadership training. The Southern churches, Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian, have made notable progress in the development of far-reaching plans 
for leadership training under denominational auspices. A striking example 
of this work is to be found in the Methodist Episcopal Church South. This 
church has a series of schools connected with its various conferences, holding 
twelve-day sessions each year; and during the summer the field secretaries 
of the denomination, with the Sunday school teachers and pastors, are 
gathered in a great summer school at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, for 


*A similar movement toward comprehensiveness and unity of administration 
has been going on in the Presbyterian church, the Disciples of Christ, and in other 
denominations. 
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periods varying in length from two to six weeks. The longer courses are 
given university credit. A similar school is located at Mt. Sequoia, Missouri. 
The whole system of training and credits is very carefully worked out and 
supervised and so graded as to stimulate the desire for training in the entire - 
body of teachers throughout the church. This denomination is fast develop- 
ing in its constituency professional ideals of teaching. 


3. Interdenominational agencies. 

(a) The outstanding event in interdenominational organization has 
been the final merging of the International Sunday School Association and 
the Interdenominational Council of Evangelical Denominations. The new 
organization is now known as the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. The more significant aspects of this merger have been outlined by the 
general secretary, Dr. Hugh S. Magill. 

The principal developments in the International office have been the 
establishment of the department of education, or leadership training, under 
the superintendency of Dr. H. Shelton Smith, and the placing of greater 
emphasis on the educational work of the council. This phase of the work 
is developing rapidly and the International Council is now recognized as a 
sort of clearing house for all the different co-operating denominations in the 
field of leadership training. Grades made in the training work in one 
denomination are accepted in another denomination if the work is carried 
on in accordance with the International standards. The work of the Inter- 
national training schools has also been developed and next summer many 
outstanding leaders in the different denominations will teach in these schools. 

Another development is the bringing about of closer co-operative rela - 
tionships between the denominations and the International Council in the 
field of young people’s work. The same cordial support and co-operation 
that is now given to the International adult training schools is accorded 
to the International camp conferences under the leadership of the new 
Superintendent of Young People’s Work, Dr. P. R. Hayward. 

A very important feature in the organization of the International work 
has been the establishment of the International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion under the editorship of Dr. W. Edward Raffety. There is close co- 
operation on the part of the denominations and the states in the promotion of 
this magazine. 

The Department of Research and Service will be established this year. 
This department has been authorized by the International Council and the 
necessary funds for its support have been raised. The work of this depart- 
ment at the start ‘will be devoted particularly to curriculum making and 
perhaps also to investigations in the field of vacation schools and week-day 
instruction.* 

The International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools has now 
been incorporated as a department of the International Council of Religious 
Education, under Thomas S. Evans as Secretary. 

(b) There has been a similar movement during the past two years 
toward the reorganization of the old State Sunday School Associations in 


*The Religious Education Council of Canada, organized in 1917, has gone 
even further than the Council in this country, in incorporating within one body 
practically all the Protestant denominations, the Provincial Religious Education 
Councils, the Christian Associations and the Student Christian Movement of Canada. 
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the several states into Councils of Religious Education, in which the execu- 
tive committee, or governing body, is made up on a fifty-fifty basis, one-half 
being representatives of the co-operating denominations and one-half being 
territorial representatives, so-called. Practically all of the Northern states 
have now reorganized in this manner. Reorganization among the Southern 
states has been slower on account of conditions peculiar to that section. 

The full effectiveness of this merger will be attained only when the 
reorganization extends down through various state and provincial bodies 
which are affiliated with the national organization. The nature of the read- 
justments involved may be seen from the statement submitted by Mr. Herbert 
W. Blashfield, the Educational Secretary of New Jersey. He describes the 
changes as follows: 

(1) Jn organization. We now have a state council, composed of 
representatives from denominational bodies and from each county, which 
carries on the work of our state. This council takes the place of the old 
convention mass meeting system, which was responsible to no one and paid 
little attention to quality in leadership. 

(2) Personnel. There has been a decided change in the personnel of 
those who are directing the work in our state. Our committees are made up 
of very much stronger leaders and are therefore winning increasingly the 
respect of the general public. 

(3) Scope of work. The state council has developed a very strong 
program for vacation schools and week-day church schools and has pushed 
forward in the field of teacher training in a very thorough, vigorous way. 
This year we shall have at least two thousand men and women in standard 
training schools, besides several hundred in our state summer school. 

(4) Educational Principles. The very best educational principles are 
being used today. This is coming about very largely because of the type 
of men and women we have on our committees, many of them being con- 
nected with such institutions as Columbia, New York University, Rutgers 
College and our leading normal schools and seminaries. These changes are 
due in the main to a strong central education committee which builds the 
entire educational program of the council. 

(c) Important changes are taking place in local communities, especially 
in the larger cities, where in many instances the Protestant churches are 
united in local councils of churches. This federating of the churches often 
necessitates some readjustment with the inter-denominational Sunday school 
agencies. In some instances the city or county Sunday school association 
becomes an integral part of the local council of churches, being known as its 
department of religious education. An illustration of this relationship is 
found in Detroit where the department of religious education reports to the 
local council of churches, is financed by the denominations belonging to the 
council, and has the full and hearty co-operation of all the communions 
represented. The department maintains a director of religious education 
whose responsibility it is, under the general direction of the executive secre- 
tary, to set up and promote with the committee of fifty a program of religious 
education for Detroit and Wayne County. The program includes community 
training schools, week-day religious education, daily vacation Bible schools 
and educational evangelism. The usual departments based upon the age 
groups are supervised by the department superintendents. This educational 
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department of the council of churches, or as it is known The Greater Detroit 
Council of Religious Education, retains all the relationships with the State 
Sunday School Association and the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, providing in its budget one thousand dollars a year for the promotion 
of the state work and appointing regional delegates to the board of directors 
of the State Sunday School Association. A similar relationship is main- 
tained in Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, and no doubt in other cities, between 
the local council of churches and the local church federation. 

(d) Recent Developments in Missionary Education.* 

(1) There has been a steady growth in the correlation of the programs 
of missionary education and religious education. Nearly all of the larger 
denominations and some of the smaller bodies have so organized their 
religious educational boards as to include a department of missionary educa- 
tion. One of the noteworthy examples of correlation has been the planning 
of a comprehensive program for young people by a group representing the 
mission boards as well as the other agencies touching the young people’s 
work, within the Presbyterian Church. This program will eventually make 
provision for a well rounded scheme of religious education of which mis- 
sionary education shall be an integral part. The interdenominational agencies 
representing missionary education have had increasing contact during the 
past two years with the general agencies of religious education regarding 
study of curriculum. 

(2) In line with the general tendencies in education, there has been 
offered a much enriched program of materials based on the project principle 
of approach. This has been especially true in the junior and intermediate 
fields. As one example of this type of material, there may be cited a junior 
course on China, entitled Friendship Center in China. The plans for this 
course were initiated in a vacation school in 1923 and elaborated in a winter’s 
work with a group of junior children in a weekday school. 

(3) Closely connected with the development of the new type of material 
outlined above, the last two years have seen the beginning of more definitely 
planned curricula of missionary education for the several grades. Heretofore 
the materials for children have been related, for the most part, to the themes 
of mission study taken up by adults for particular years. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Home Mission Literature representing the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Missionary Education Movement have completed 
the publication of a three years junior course entitled “The Better America 
Series: Junior Home Mission Courses” which are intended for use in a cycle. 

Similar graded courses developed on the curriculum basis are being 
planned for the intermediate department and for the primary department. 
In the latter case a unified curriculum is in process of preparation by groups 
representing both home and foreign mission agencies. The course will 
recognize no distinctions between these two branches of Christian service, 
but will undertake to relate the child to his expanding world. 

(4) The joint publication projects referred to above are based upon a 
developing co-operation among the agencies of missionary education. Instead 
of separate sets of missionary material, such as were provided by the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, representing the Woman’s Boards of Home 


‘Statement prepared by Franklin D. Cogswell, of the Missionary Education 
Movement, N. Y. 
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Missions, and the Missionary Education Movement, representing the General 
3oards, a full partnership has now been established between these groups 
and all home mission materials are issued jointly under a unified plan. 
Although joint publication of the foreign mission materials has not been 
possible in all cases, there has been definite advance in common planning 
among the several agencies represented, so that the various parts of the 
publication programs have been assigned to one agency or the other, with the 
result that there has been a minimum of duplication ond overlapping. Another 
phase of co-operative effort has been that between the groups serving college 
students and the church missionary board. Here again there has been com- 
mon planning and interchange of materials. 

One of the most significant developments in missionary education has 
been the holding of a conference in which practically all the agencies con- 
cerned in missionary education were represented, and also secretaries of 
denominational boards of education where integration of program is in 
process. This conference met in January, 1925, and has proposed plans 
looking toward an enrichment of the whole program of missionary education 
and its further development upon the basis of a curriculum suited to meet 
the needs of the several grades and different types of adult classes, and a 
closer relationship to the whole program of religious education. 

(e) Affiliated Agencies. 

(1) The Y. M.C. A. 

The situation in the local community and in the local churches is further 
affected by the programs of other inter-denominational and affiliated agencies 
such as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. These organizations, each 
with its national program, have been modifying their educational plans. 

The chief problem of the Y. M. C.A.,° as viewed from the standpoint 
of national organization, is that of giving “supervisory” assistance to local 
associations in program building. 

The entire program of a local association may fairly be conceived of as 
a curriculum for religious education. Local associations need help in organiz- 
ing this curriculum. Formerly that help was given by a number of loosely 
related departments, each specializing on one phase of the program and all 
seeking to promote their phases without much consideration for unity. 

A complete reorganization of the national service is under way. The 
associations of the United States have formed a national council with a 
democratic form of control through delegates elected from geographical 
districts. The service of this council is to be rendered through three divi- 
sions—home, foreign and personnel. The home division, in turn, has three 
sections of service—(1) program, standards and research; (2) field service ; 
(3) business. 

From the viewpoint of this report, the programs, standards and research 
division is of much significance. It will be under the leadership of a secre- 
tary who will be able to co-ordinate the activities of the various program 
specialists seeking to help them function as a unit in serving the field. An 
adequate research organization is to be effected. 

Recognition of the personnel problem as one of major importance repre- 
sents a distinct gain. This means that the National Council will give primary 


*Messrs. J. A. Urice and A. J. Gregg kindly supplied material concerning the 
Ym A 
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attention to the development of an adequate leadership both through service 
to local associations and in backing the training colleges with money and a 
supply of students. 

The Christian citizenship program has been a constant challenge to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to re-think its beliefs, its purposes, its 
methods and its measurement of results in character development among 
boys. The Association is giving serious thought to such questions as “How 
does character come from activity?” “What are the implications of modern 
psychology for character development?” “What method of using the Chris- 
tian citizenship program will yield the largest returns to boys?” 

From this thinking has come a sure progress toward the idea of helping 
groups grow through shared experiences in quests for the Christian way of 
living. This movement is reflected in the New Religious Work Manual, 
Christian Character Building with Boys and Young Men. It is evident in 
the new manual for leaders of boys’ groups in the Christian citizenship 
program, Group Leaders and Boy Character. The outreach of the move- 
ment is mirrored in new discussion courses all dealing with common, practical 
life situations and seeking truth in the spirit of Jesus, as a solution to them. 
The range of these discussions is from those intended for boys of twelve to 
those for young men. 

Another evidence of progress is seen in the kinds of things which are 
being done in the religious work training conferences; these are usually 
regional. Formerly, they were promotive of types of evangelistic effort, 
3ible study and religious rheetings. Within two years they have become a 
training conference in methods of establishing local groups to study the 
fact of community situations and in methods of carrying forward rewarding 
fellowships in thought and prayer around local problems needing a Christian 
solution. 

Two very important conferences have been held in the two years, both 
of which were experiments with a new conference method. The problem is, 
“How can conferences be made more helpful to local associations?” The 
association endeavored through the use of true-false tests, substitution 
tests, rating scales of many varieties, ranking devices and estimates of opinion 
to draw the attention of all local associations of the small city class to 
common problems and project a conference which would help solve these 
problems. A similar procedure has been carried through in preparation for 
the Third Boys Workers’ Assembly to be held in Estes Park. Because of 
local study groups which have discussed their local problems and developed 
a purpose about several problems which the Assembly will deal with, it is 
expected that this conference will be the most rewarding one ever held. 

The significant forward step taken by St. Louis in its effort to serve 
more fully the young men and boys of its population has aroused the interest 
and purpose of most big American cities. There are now in progress several 
campaigns for the further occupation of the field in the larger cities. 

A very significant forward step grew out of the Portschach conference 
on boys’ work. Fifty-two nations were represented. The world’s committee 
has established a world staff of five boys’ work secretaries whose task it 
will be to correlate all national efforts now being made, to arouse backward 
nations to their opportunity and to help educate all boys to a spirit and 
purpose of world brotherhood. 
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(2) The Y.W.C. AS 

There has been an increasing tendency in the last few years in the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations to think of religious education as an 
integral part of our educational program rather than as a thing distinct and 
separate from the rest. That is, we are tending to draw together in a “United 
Educational Program” all the different educational programs—physical and 
health, cultural, social, religious and world fellowship. Organizationally, 
this has resulted in the national movement, with the doing away with a 
religious education department, a health education department, etc., as such, 
and the development of an educational division in which all staff members 
carry responsibility for all phases of the educational program. When they 
visit local associations, each of these educational secretaries is now responsible 
for interpreting the entire educational program and especially for making 
clear the aim of all education in the association, that is, the development of 
the whole personality—mental, physical, social and spiritual. She is also 
responsible for showing the relation of each separate phase of the educa- 
tional program to the others. In the meeting of requests for help on specific 
questions, the person best fitted by experieace and training is detailed to the 
job. It is likely to be one person if it is a matter of Bible classes or another 
if it is a question about health examinations, but even in this matter each 
secretary is regarded as representing and interpreting the principles and 
policies of the united educational program as a whole. ~ 

To quite an extent this closer correlation is taking place also in local 
associations where the committees representing the different lines of educa- 
tional activity are co-operating more closely than before and sometimes are 
even united in one educational committee. This means real progress in 
religious education, in that it sets it in the midst of the association life, and 
stresses the religiousness of all education, as has not been done in the past. 

There has been increasing emphasis on deliberation and decision by the 
group concerned in the realm of evolving program, rather than the com- 
pleting of program material by someone outside the group and handing it 
over ready-made, to be used. This is illustrated by the plan of having an 
educational council for the local association, the council consisting not alone 
of a few interested adults, as of old, but also of elected representatives 
from among the girls themselves, in every membership group, or every 
club and class in the association. Such a council studies the association as a 
part of the whole life of the community, the needs and wishes of all the 
members, and plans its program to fit those recognized needs and desires, 
and to discover others. This method of making the group concerned carry 
responsibility for their program is especially effective as well in such councils 
as the student, Girl Reserve and industrial groups which work out their 
summer conference plans through the year in collaboration with chosen staff 
members, and at the time of the conferences themselves actually make de- 
cisions regarding the program as it progresses. Thus, they “learn by doing.” 
The organization necessary for carrying out such programs must grow ac- 
cording to the developing recognition of needs. There is increasing emphasis 
on utilizing the initiative of the actual membership groups for religious edu- 
cation. The project method is being used all the way from evolving programs 


*Progress in organization of the Y. W. C. A. was reported upon by Miss 
Anna V. Rice and Miss Oolooah Burner, of the National Board. 
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in the clubs of immature members to providing educational experience for 
graduate students in the National Training School. Any program material 
that is sent out from the educational division is worked out with the idea of 
being merely suggestive to the groups who may use it, stimulating them to do 
their own thinking and progressively to evolve their own program to fit their 
needs. 


4. Progress of Religious Education in Colleges and Universities.” 

In the field of higher education there has been increasing appreciation 
of the necessity for a leadership impregnated with the Christian motive. 

(a) Reorganization of Church Boards. This and other motives have 
led to the reorganization and simplification of several groups of church 
boards. The educational boards of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of several others large and small, have 
unified their forces and are making a more effective appeal to their constitu- 
encies. Christian education is gaining a stronger hold upon the affections 
and minds and purse strings of the church membership. 

(b) Increased Endowments. The two most sensational gifts of the 
past year, those of Mr. Duke and Mr. Eastman, have gone to institutions 
and agencies definitely committed to Christian education. Never before 
within so short a time were such large sums of money placed at the disposal 
of institutions and enterprises of higher learning closely affiliated with the 
churches. 

All higher education in America indeed is glad to be affiliated in some 
way with the forces of religion. No college or university in our land would 
care to be known as un-Christian, much less anti-Christian. There are some 
indications that this religious sentiment—this Christian sentiment—has be- 
come stronger within the period now under consideration. 

(c) Spirit of Unity Between Religious Groups. Among these may be 
cited the negotiations between Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders so to 
marshal their agencies of spiritual inspiration and power as to make a united 
appeal, especially to the members of our universities. This indicates a sub- 
ordination of non-essential differences and an approach toward unity upon 
essentials in the religious world that is of the greatest significance. This 
spirit of unity is expressing itself not in the realm of theology but in the 
realm of the spiritual and ethical values as seen in the teachings of Jesus. 
These furnish a common and a vital basis for co-operative effort, a harmony 
of the spirit in the midst of recognized diversity. 

(d) Student Movements. A most encouraging symptom is found in 
the disposition of large groups of students to come to first-hand grips with 
the teachings of Jesus. The student movements which have arisen within 
the past few years indicate an initiative and a vitality in the religious ex- 
perience of students probably unparalleled in American educational history. 
The students are seeking reality. They are in revolt against machinery and 
organization and system as ends in themselves. Evidence of this is seen in 
the development of more vitality in denominational clubs and foundations, 
and the attempt of various undenominational student organizations, such as 
the two Christian Associations, the Student Volunteer Movement and the 


"This section of the report was provided by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Secretary 
of the Council of Church Boards, N. Y. 
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Fellowship for Life Service, the representatives of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, and co-operative student pastorates, to unify their 
program or student work. 

(e) Co-operation Between Students and Churches. Contacts have been 
multiplied between the representatives of the churches and the students in tax- 
supported institutions. Teams of church and association workers, both men 
and women, have gone by invitation to many of the universities and larger 
colleges for the purpose of interpreting the Christian way of life, and the 
significance of the church in its realization, and their welcome everywhere 
has been impressive and heartening. Many calls have come to the Council 
of Church Boards of Education from the authorities of the state universities 
and colleges, and the demand for such assistance has quite exceeded the 
possible supply of workers. In sections of the country where the church 
boards of education have been concerned heretofore almost exclusively with 
the affiliated church colleges, they are now sending to the state institutions 
scouts and permanent workers as rapidly .as their resources, financial and 
personal, will allow. 

5. Progress of Religious Education in Theological Seminaries.* 

Where seminaries are connected with universities, the work in religious 
education is sometimes organized in the seminary, sometimes in the graduate 
school of the university, and sometimes in both. It is not always possible 
to distinguish between these and, for the purpose of this report, not im- 
portant. 

The last biennium has witnessed a notable progress in the emphasis 
which theological leaders have given to religious education. There are still 
a few seminaries where this new upstart is looked upon with suspicion, as 
there are still some universities where its scientific character is denied, but 
this new wisdom is being justified of her children. The reports are en- 
thusiastic and encouraging. 

(a) Increased Student Interest. All of the seminaries that reported 
announce enlarged registrations, including a decided increase in the number 
of students taking religious education as a major subject. It seems to make 
little difference whether the work is elective or prescribed. Nor is the in- 
terest confined to those who are preparing for directorships. McCormick 
announces on the part of the ministerial students a warm appreciation of 
the educational function of the church. This is typical. 

There is increased demand for well-trained directors. All the leading 
schools state that the demand exceeds the supply. 

(b) New Professorships. An event of outstanding importance in the 
development of our science is the gift by the Sterling Trustees of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to endow the Sterling Professorship of Re- 
ligious Education at Yale University. It is perhaps the most notable recogni- 
tion of religious education that has been made by any university. Professor 
Luther A. Weigle has been elected to this chair. To the Horace Bushnell 
Chair of Christian Nurture, which Professor Weigle vacates, Professor 
Robert Seneca Smith has been elected. 

At Rochester Theological Seminary Professor Frank Otis Erb becomes 
the full-time professor of religious education. The chair was previously 


*Professor Theodore G. Soares collected material for this section of the Report. 
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divided with missions. Instruction has been developed at Cambridge and 
Bangor, and lectureships at many institutions. Vanderbilt reports co-opera- 
tion with Peabody and other schools, thus securing larger opportunities of 
instruction. At Chicago Theological Seminary Dr. Arthur E. Holt, with 
a research assistant in Social Ethics strengthens the work contributory to 
religious education. 

Extension work is carrying the influence of the seminaries beyond their 
own borders. Northwestern reports developments. Chicago is organizing 
downtown courses and appointing instructors from neighboring seminaries 
on its staff. 

(c) Enlarged Equipment. Hartford is moving to new and better 
buildings. Chicago is erecting a new theology building in which religious 
education will have larger facilities, and a new Divinity chapel in which 
programs of worship can be developed. The new buildings of Garrett have 
generous provision for religious education. Yale has ten thousand dollars 
for the Richard S. Sneath Memorial Library of Religious Education. About 
two thousand volumes are already secured. 

(d) New Courses of Instruction. A distinguished scholar stated ten 
years ago that all we know about religious education could be presented in 
six lectures. The statement was far from accurate at this time. One of 
the most significant facts today is the development of new courses in the 
science and practice of religious education. Work in methodology, in tests, 
measurements, experimentation, is reported from Hartford, Union, Yale, 
Northwestern, Chicago, College of the Bible, Newton. Notable work is 
being done at Boston, but as this is not in the theological seminary we have 
no report in this section. 

The curriculum is the center of interest and is receiving large attention 
at Yale, Union, Northwestern, Chicago, College of the Bible, Newton. A 
development in the standard courses is reported from Hartford, McCormick, 
Naperville, Newton, Rochester, Montreal. Newton reports very interest- 
ing developments in pageantry and dramatics. The problem of correlation 
is the subject of special courses, notably at the College of the Bible. Chi- 
cago reports a seminar throughout the year in the study of the religious 
education of the college student. 

Union reports a general introductory course for all first-year students 
at the seminary. The purpose is to help students orient themselves in the 
work of the seminary, understand the task of the religious worker, and plan 
their seminary work. This course is given by the Department of Religious 
Education and Psychology in co-operation with the Departments of Field 
Work, Church in the Community, Foreign Service, Systematic Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion. An interesting feature of the course appears 
in the second semester in a study of types of situations faced by ministers, 
missionaries, directors of religious education, association secretaries and 
others in professional religious work. These “cases” form the basis of dis- 
cussion. The directed observation and supervised practice work conducted 
by the department of field work is an integral part of this course. 

(e) Increased Emphasis on Laboratory Instruction, Practice and Sup- 
ervision. Almost all the reports give large space to this interest. Religious 
education is being taught in connection with definite church laboratories, 
where experiments are conducted (Auburn, Pacific, etc.) Many depart- 
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ments have actual charge of the educational work of churches, of week day 
instruction, of daily vacation Bible schools, of community training schools. 
Specific developments in the last two years are difficult to separate from the 
progress which has been steadily made in this important aspect of teaching. 
Special mention may be made of testing new methods of project teaching 
(Hartford, Union, etc.) ; a shift from recitation to the investigative group 
whose findings are put on file for future groups (College of the Bible) ; 
survey of churches upon request, working out a program and report to the 
church with suggestions (Newton). 

Union has conducted for a number of years a practice Sunday school, 
the Union School of Religion. Last year a director of experimental work 
was appointed and the field work of advanced students placed on a more 
scientific and experimental basis. A course in experimental methods studies 
the type of research commonly used in educational experiment and affords 
practice in setting up experiments and in testing methods of religious work. 

Other new features at Union are the course on Work with Individuals, 
with special reference to new findings in emotional psychology and mental 
hygiene, and provision made for practice in the leadership of group thinking 
on a democratic basis. There is close co-operation between Union Seminary 
and Teachers College in working out joint plans for religious education. 


(f) Publications. Published research is making notable progress. The 
Samuel B. Sneath Memorial Publication Fund of ten thousand dollars at 
Yale is a most significant foundation. Already two volumes in the history 
of religious education have been produced, and two more are announced. 
Northwestern has begun the publication of its research and promises further 
volumes. Chicago and Union announce the publication of Doctors’ theses. 
Again we refer to the notable volumes from Boston although full treatment 
of the work of that school does not belong in the section on Seminaries. 
Northwestern and Chicago are adding new titles to their elementary, secon- 
dary and college text books. 


II. Progress in Curriculum-making and in the Production of Cur- 
riculum Material.® 

In the 1922 convention the R. E. A. was interested in the developments 
in week-day religious education, and with evaluating the curricula in use in 
week-day schools. The following tests were suggested of the adequacy of 
any curricular scheme: 


1. Does the scheme make the masterful prosecuting of “living in its 
manifold relationships” the central factor in religious education? Or, does 
the scheme seek to give religious motivation to the “fundamental interests 
and cogent issues of associated living?” Are the interests so emphasized 
comprehensive and well-balanced ? 


2. Does the scheme provide for practice in a comprehensive and well- 


balanced use of experience (individual and social) as a means for enhancing 
the motivation of the process of living? 


3. Does the scheme provide for experimentation and the search for 
new ways of motivation? Does it provide for re-analysis and re-interpreta- 


*Professor J. M. Artman, of the University of Chicago supplied the material 
on Curriculum. This was supplemented by Professor W. C. Bower, Chairman of 
the International Lesson Committee’s Sub-Committee on Curriculum. 
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tion of ways of doing with the purpose of further developing the adequacy 
of living? 

4. Does the scheme provide for devoted persistence in realizing the life 
process in accordance with the facts or truths discovered or discoverable ? 

An analysis of existing curricula in the light of these tests revealed that 
most were fact-, subject-, creed-, Bible-centered, with slight emphasis upon 
living as the central factor in the curriculum. The Canadian Efficiency 
Training Scheme, with its American counterpart, came nearest to empha- 
sizing living as the primary element in the curriculum. Like emphasis in 
varied degree was found in scouting and similar schemes, with a church 
school course here and there finding its way into experience as the central 
factor. Most schemes considered truth as something of worth in itself and 
therefore to be studied and learned. Subjects, lessons, truths, information ; 
not experiences, skills, motives, methods occupied the central place in the 
curricula. 

Few curricula of 1922 recognized the contributory character of past 
experience. Several schemes made rather wide use of past experience as 
found in literature, the Bible, and science, yet still used this experience as 
something to be learned by the oncoming generation. 

Not a single scheme provided for experimentation and discovery of new 
methods in associated living nor for the devoted achieving of life in terms 
of truth discovered and discoverable. 

A small minority of educators, representing two or three religious edu- 
cational centers were actively emphasizing “purposeful living” or “purposeful 
experiencing” as the core of the curriculum. This emphasis had not as yet 
found itself in any large way into actual curricular schemes. No single 
scheme could then be said wholeheartedly to have espoused “purposeful ex- 
periencing” as basic in a religious education program. No scheme recognized 
the life process itself, in the business of making itself adequate in abundant 
living, as the curriculum. Contributory experience, as held in memory or 
books, was in most schemes given merit on its own account and not prized 
because of its contribution to the progressing life process. Aside from the 
minority mentioned above, the general feeling of leaders in the theological 
world was to the effect that “change in the curriculum is neither necessary 
nor desirable; what we need is training of teachers to teach the materials 
now available.” 

The urgent minority who sought in season and out to effect changes in 
the curriculum in accordance with the latest findings of educational psy- 
chology have succeeded beyond all expectation. The curriculum problem is 
now the foremost problem in both public and religious education. Many 
books and articles have appeared which reveal this emphasis in public educa- 
tion: Charters—Curriculum Construction; Bobbitt—How to Make a Cur- 
riculum; Ellsworth Collings—An E.rperiment with a Project Curriculum. 
It is interesting that all these emphasize experience as central in the cur- 
riculum. 

“The essence of the curriculum is the purposes of boys and girls in real 
life. As such it is as broad as life itself and is not limited to any set of 
prescribed performances to be engaged in by boys and girls in a particular 
sequence as is the usual interpretation of the school curriculum. In this 
sense the curriculum is a living thing, child experiencing, no more capable of 
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standardization in the sense of performances nicely prescribed in advance 
and from above than is any other living, growing thing.”*° 

Each of these writers emphasizes the life process as the central factor 
in the public school curriculum. Charters would study the life process to 
find the “duties” and the “ideals” which emerge from each circumstance. The 
content of the curriculum is determined by the “duties one must perform 
while the emphasis of the curriculum is determined by the difficulties en- 
countered.” The curriculum does not emphasize abilities which easily and 
naturally develop themselves in the normal living, but those which require 
effort for their achievement. The subject matter most essential in the cur- 
riculum is that which relates itself to and helps to master the difficulties. 
Thus subject matter is studied as a part of the curriculum, but only as ne- 
cessitated by the demands of the life process. The teacher or leader, accord- 
ing to Charters, decides which of these factors are the ones most needed and 
therefore which ones should become a portion of the curriculum. 

Bobbitt makes the process of living and the curriculum one and the same 
when in the process of living such phases of present experience are chosen 
as grow “normally into the power and the habit and the disposition to live 
in the right way.” The process of living must give emphasis to those ex- 
periences needed in adult abilities. “The activities and experiences” which 
lead to this fuller and mature living are the curriculum. 

The Kilpatrick group as exemplified by Collings’ experiment also em- 
phasize living but give much freer reign to the child’s own selection of the 
experiences. They hold that child experiencing is as broad as life and the 
choosing of the more essential experiences by the child himself is in itself 
the most educative of all experiencing. Thus, instead of educators, as ex- 
perts, choosing and prescribing the fields of experience, as both Charters and 
Bobbitt seem to urge, the Kilpatrick group insist upon allowing the child to 
have the experience of discovering that there are higher experiences and 
choosing them. This choosing of the higher constitutes the high point in the 
experiencing or educational process. 

The field of religious education likewise reveals the emphasis on the cur- 
riculum as the foremost problem. The Curriculum of Religious Education, 
by Betts; The Project Principle in Religious Education, by Shaver; The 
Theory of the Curriculum, by the International Committee on Curriculum ; 
and many articles by various writers show the trend. The fact that the R. 
E. A. convention has for its subject “Religious Experience” is itself an evi- 
dence of trend. 

The emphasis of these writers on curriculum is varied and shows con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the nature and content of the curriculum. 
Betts at times seems to emphasize experience, but negates this emphasis by 
making the center of his curriculum approach, “this selected and abridged 
body of subject matter when properly organized for the purpose of study, 
learning, and instruction.” 

“The curriculum should embody the cream of culture material from all 
ages of the past. It should be in a constant state of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment. In this way the children of today are enabled to re-live in their 
individual experiences the best of what the race in its longer life has lived, 


“Collings, An Experiment With a Project Curriculum, p. viii. 
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the high points of its most significant experiences.” Such a statement is far 
afield from the Kilpatrick emphasis above, or even Charters and Bobbitt. 
Betts seems to think experience can be “relived.” This reveals the informa- 
tion, subject-basis of his approach to the curriculum. 

Shaver, in his Project Principle in Religious Education, follows Kil- 
patrick in holding that “the units of experience to which growing members 
of society are introduced should not be abstract subjects but real life situa- 
tions, in which subjects or portions of subjects are secondary.” The cur- 
riculum “is a series of such experiences as will change the immature members 
of the society into members whose ways of thinking and living fit harmoni- 
ously into the ways of the group. The ways of the group may be static or 
growing; if the latter, we have the additional problem of providing exper- 
iences such that constant revision of society’s goal is brought about.” Purpos- 
ive living is then the heart of the curriculum and the curriculum is-really a 
method or principle whereby the pupil is led adequately to carry on into 
higher and higher purposive living. 

Bower, who is chairman of the International Coimmittee on Curriculum 
charged with the task of producing a new curriculum, likewise places the 
curriculum in the experience process. The child lives in real situations in 
such a way that as growth proceeds the controls essential in the best ordered 
adult living are achieved. The central requirement in the curriculum is 
that it lead the individual into wholehearted activities that help to build the 
Kingdom of God. 

Many other writers of articles are voicing this emphasis upon purposive 
experiencing as the way to growth in character. Thus Murphy in “The 
Democratic Process in Religious Education’** writes: “Real living, co- 
operative social living, Christian living, is the object of Religious Education. 

The centre of method is the working out of enterprises in social 
living. . . . The business of the teacher is to be an older and wiser 
member of the group and to help the pupils to co-operate with him in living 
a Christian life here and now asaclass. . . . She must see to it that the 
class regards religious activity as the primary reason for its existence.” 

Religious education, as seen in the list of curricula provided for the local 
community, has been and still is organized for the purpose of transmitting 
certain bodies of knowledge to the oncoming generation. The emphasis on 
the control of conduct, the purposive carrying out of activities and experi- 
ences on the part of the pupil, the rendering by the learner of good judgment 
in actual crisis situations of human living, has, as yet, not found its way into 
the great bulk of curriculum materials. However, there is evidence that the 
ferment has gone far with all curriculum making bodies. Everywhere cur- 
ricula are being revised, rewritten, and entirely new ones prepared. A suffi- 
cient number are approximating the purposive experience method that one 
can hope for its almost general adoption within the next few years. 

The most outstanding change in trend in curriculum making is found in 
the shift of the International Council of Religious Education. Five years 
ago this body was wholly subject-minded and interested in preparing biblical 
and other lessons to be transmitted to the pupils. The memoriter method 
of learning was stressed and emphasis placed upon acceptance of the pre- 


“The International Journal, Feb., 1925. 
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digested truth on the part of the pupil. In contrast to this method the new 
committee on a comprehensive curriculum has adopted a theory of religious 
education as guide in their labors which places living at the center and all 
knowledge as contributory thereto. The committee has set for itself the task 
of building a new curriculum which squares with the best in educational 
science. The curriculum is to consist of actual practice in living in the more 
cogent ranges of experience together with thoughtful and devoted redirection 
of this living. The Bible and all other contributory material becomes a 
portion of this curriculum as, and when it contributes to, the conserving and 
enhancing of the values in associated living. This new curriculum is, there- 
fore, life-centered as contrasted with the former subject—idea-centered 
lessons. 

The University of Chicago Constructive Studies are now passing into a 
new phase. These are being re-edited and new ones being written with two 
emphases: (1) A series of life courses or project problems which emphasize 
method or principle. (2) A series of secondary or source materials. In these, 
biblical and other source material will be presented in a form that makes 
them usable with the project method. 

The Canadian Efficiency Training, Canadian Girls in Training, and U. S. 
Christian Citizenship Training Programs have made significant advance. They 
still lack in their conception of the realm and business of truth but have be- 
come youth movements to a remarkable degree. These are no longer, at 
least as carried out in Canada, schemes for youth, but youth movements in 
which youth are re-directing the living of their own lives in their world. The 
Boys’ Parliaments and Girls’ Conferences which form a part of these move- 
ments reveal a surprising amount of inventiveness and courageous execution 
on the part of the youth engaged therein. Great emphasis has been placed, 
also, on the development of advisers who are capable of sharing with the 
youth in this development. These schemes should be closely observed and 
merit wider development than at present. They are a long way on the road 
to good curriculum building. 

The new Abingdon Week Day Series, of which sixteen volumes have 
been issued since 1922, is an attempt to supply the demand for week-day 
text books. The test of all this material according to the authors is that of 
conduct and character. The project approach is avowed but is limited almost 
entirely to class room discussion, worship and class room hand work which 
is often remotely appropriate. The emphasis in this series is still largely of 
the informational type. 

The Pilgrim, Westminster, and Keystone Series have added to and re- 
edited their material but mostly continue the biblical and knowledge approach 
with the applicatory approach to conduct and experience. 

The life emphasis is gaining ground rapidly and will surely make for 
better religious education and church life organized for the purpose of 
furthering actual Christian living. 

III. Surveys, Experimentation and Research.” 

The development of scientific religious education shows the beginning 
of promising activity in these allied fields. The awakening of interest in 
education for character in the years just past has found expression in pro- 





“Contributed by Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary for Northern New England, of the 
Congregational Education Society. 
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motion schemes, mechanical and uniform types of organization, and rule-of- 
thumb methods. Now that serious attention has been given to the field, the 
resources of the social and educational sciences are being applied. It is safe 
to predict that we are just on the threshold of significant discoveries and 
consequent changes in our mode of procedure. The danger is that we may 
not wait until all the facts are known and may develop a superficial phil- 
osophy and methods based upon half-truths. 

A. Surveys. 

Within the past two years the results of a number of surveys have been 
made public revealing important facts for the religious educator. A few of 
these are: 

1. The Indiana Survey. This extensive and well-known survey was 
made under the direction of Dean Walter S. Althearn, for the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research in 1920, and the results have been published 
in three volumes within the past two years. Volume I entitled: The Religious 
Education of Protestants in an American Commonwealth, contains data 
obtained from 256 Indiana churches which were believed to represent fairly 
the conditions of Protestant Christian religious education throughout the state 
and nation. 

The conclusions arrived at show a gross lack of a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the church for the organization, administration and program 
of the church school; wholly inadequate financial support and equipment; a 
low percentage of pupil enrollment and attendance; low standards of teach- 
ing—seven-eighths of the teachers falling below the standard of the state for 
rural teachers and practically without supervision; the denominational col- 
lege indifferent to the task of training church leadership; and a lack of 
co-ordination both between outside agencies and the church and within the 
church educational boards themselves. 

Volume II, Measurements and Standards in Religious Education, and 
Volume III, Religious Education Survey Schedules, contain respectively the 
forms of tests and the schedules and codes used in making the survey. 

While the survey is almost exclusively of a structural and mechanical 
nature, and reveals little as to the actual processes and results of the religious 
education program, it does throw much light on many questions and the facts 
given are apparently the only kind which will arouse the rank and file of re- 
ligious educators to action. From this standpoint it is serving a worthy 
purpose. 

2. Surveys of Week-day Religious Education. The survey made by 
Erwin L. Shaver in 1922, in addition to giving many facts regarding the ex- 
tent of the movement has also stimulated a tendency toward more careful 
examination of the difficulties and problems involved in this new movement, 
and has placed a wholesome check upon wholesale promotion in many «uar- 
ters. In 1923 P. H. Lotz made a similar survey based on 109 schools. The 
findings for the most part have confirmed those of the previous year. The 
same dangers were found, ziz., over-emphasis on information and memory 
work, neglect of worship and service programs, poor equipment and un- 
trained teachers. The contributions of the week-day school were found to 
be the general raising of standards of religious education with a reflex influ- 
ence upon the Sunday school, the strengthening of the status of the profes- 
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sionally trained leader, and a marked improvement in interdenominational 
co-operation. 

3. The Institute of Social and Religious Research has also made a num- 
ber of surveys of church life and work including the program of religious 
education being carried on. The first four listed below were made under the 
direction of Dr. H. P. Douglas; the fifth was directed by Dr. Edmund DeS. 
Brunner. Their significance may be stated as follows: 

(a) The St. Louis Church Survey (published 1924) has meagre data 
concerning religious education, but includes a general study of religious edu- 
cation in a large city characterized on the one hand by highly conventional 
Sunday school work, and on the other by large and progressive enterprises 
of community teacher training and social service through religious education. 

(b) The Springfield Church Survey (unpublished) deals much more 
completely with religious education, investigating ideals and objectives as 
well as contemporary facts. It corroborates previous findings for New Eng- 
land cities. It includes original methods of investigation and new data on 
(1) the geographical distribution of Sunday school pupils; (2) age distribu- 
tion as related to geographical distribution; (3) relations between instruc- 
tional aspects and directed activities; (4) relationship of youth to the 
church. In spite of the heavy losses of adolescents from the Sunday school, 
youth was proved to be more generally connected with the church than any 
other age-group of population and more fully organized religiously. 

(c) Types of City Churches (unpublished) on the basis of about one 
thousand cases, establishes that more highly developed church programs are 
generally not accompanied by proportionate development in religious educa- 
tional functions. The religious education category obviously does not come 
so near covering totality of what more progressive churches do as it does to 
covering what conventional churches do. Churches with highly developed 
programs, however, also hold a higher proportion of adolescents in Sunday 
school. This may be cause, or it may be consequence, of the general char- 
acter of the program. 

(d) Study of Rural Religious and Social Agencies Serving American 
Youth (unpublished). An investigation in 53 typical counties of relation- 
ships between churches and character-building agencies for youth reveals 
that the underlying problem is largely one of the attitude of religious con- 
servatism toward youth and movements in its behalf. Churches are excep- 
tionally critical of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and there is something amounting to a real struggle for the leader- 
ship of youth going on in small communities, often resulting in chaotic con- 
ditions. There is also great lack of adjustment between agencies attempting 
similar work. 

(e) Study of the Town and Country Church in the United States (pub- 
lished 1924). The facts show that one-fourth of the town and country 
churches have no Sunday schools, four-fifths of the schools are not open the 
entire year, and that these rural schools are woefully lacking in equipment, 
graded curriculum and organization, and trained leadership. One-half of 
them have no leadership from their ministers, but where ministers are at work 
on the religious education program the results are encouraging. 

4. Colleges and Universities. 


ia *Supplied by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, of the Council of Church Boards. 
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(a) A Study of the Actual Teaching of Bible History, Literature and 
Related Subjects has been published by the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, showing the amount of instruction in these subjects in 
state institutions enrolling in the aggregate 100,000 students. The Council 
of Church Boards of Education is publishing a companion study showing 
the amount of Bible instruction available to 100,000 students in institutions 
affiiated with the churches. This study indicates that at the beginning of 
the century the typical college of this group advertised a total of fourteen 
hours’ instruction in religion, eight hours of which were devoted directly to 
3ible study, but they actually gave considerably less than was advertised. In 
1923-24, the typical college advertised twenty-eight hours of instruction in 
the same field and actually taught twenty hours, the teaching being for college 
credit only. The study further revealed that the instruction in religion is 
confined in large measure to the Freshmen and Sophomore years and that 
it is primarily a general survey of the Bible for the purpose of giving the 
student information, 74 per cent. of all instruction in this department being 
instruction in the English Bible. A considerable part of the instruction was 
found to be hardly of college grade. There is imperative need of improve- 
ment in the quality of the work, which sometimes does not compare favorably 
with the work in other departments and is therefore not taken seriously by 
the college student. 

(b) There is shortly forthcoming a book on Recruiting for Life Service 
which has been prepared as the result of a series of about twenty conferences 
extending over some two years, at which the leaders of all the interdenomina- 
tional and national agencies have come together. It is recognized that re- 
cruiting for life service is a matter of character formation and development 
rather than the successful presentation of an imperative call to duty. It 
ought to be looked upon as a process rather than an event, and must begin 
in early adolescence. The fact that the public school system is making so 
much of vocational guidance and reaching the parents as well as the chil- 
dren, makes it necessary for the church to use the same principle in turning 
the thoughts of her young people in the direction of Christian service. 

(c) For intensive study in background, the reader is referred to Chap- 
ters X and XI on “Religious Education in the College,” and “Religious Edu- 
cation in the Tax-Supported Institution,” in the book The Teaching Work 
of the Church by the Federal Council’s Committee on the War and the Re- 
ligious Outlook. 

(d) A special study in Character Forming Influences, Agencies and 
Practices in Institutions of Higher Education is in process, directed by Pro- 
fessor Rugh, Mr. Richard Edwards and Professor Joseph M. Artman, 
under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The 
complete report will soon be published. It will indicate certain well-de- 
fined “crisis points” in student life, showing (1) how the character and 
spirit of the faculty determine in surprising measure these important influ- 
ences—the unreasoned position of many teachers with regard to science and 
religion, the spirit of paternalism which exists in many places, manifesting 
itself in ultra-formalism in the religious activities prescribed and defeating 
itself in many cases by hypocrisy and sham in the life of members of the 
faculty; and finally disagreement and strife among faculty members them- 
selves in rivalry for places of position, etc.; and (2) the dangers that 
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often lurk in the attitude and spirit of the students themselves: their 
imperfect appreciation of what is implied in the honor system of student 
government, insincerity and evasion of duty or discipline. The student’s 
carelessness in regard to the church may frequently be traced to lack of 
vitality in the church generally, stupidity of denominational rivalry, weak 
preachers in situations characterized by intellectual ferment, trivial char- 
acter of many of the features in the program of the local church, etc. 
Often the church and the home have failed to give adequate religious pre- 
paration. Some students, come to college with no religion. Others come 
with a “fixed religion,” that is, they have been taught that unless they 
maintain certain beliefs which have been implanted in childhood, they must 
necessarily reject religion (i.e. the Christian faith) altogether. These stu- 
dents are apt to reach the place where they conclude that some of their 
earlier beliefs are not tenable. The result is a crisis point. It becomes 
increasingly apparent that the best work in the field of religion can never 
be done in institutions of higher learning until much more thorough work 
in the same field is done by the home and local church. 

(e) Another book of the highest significance is about to be published 
by the Committee on Friendly Relations with Foreign Students, entitled 
The Foreign Student in America. It gives the facts about the present 
migration of students from 105 countries to American colleges, with an 
interpretation of the facts for educators, ministers, student association secre- 
taries, foreign students and their friends, who wish to know what the 
10,000 students now in the United States from other lands may do for this 
country and for their homelands. 

(f) The Commission on Christian Education of the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work has prepared a report to be presented 
at the World Conference in Stockholm, August, 1925. It deals with the 
whole problem of religious education, sections on “The Church and Higher 
Education,” and “The Church Training Its Ministers,” giving data largely 
drawn from the surveys of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

The National Council on Religion in Higher Education has established 
some thirty fellowships to prepare qualified men for active leadership in 
religious instruction in the universities and colleges. Attention is being 
focused on undergraduate problems, and some clinical training is to be pro- 
vided. 

The object of these fellowships is to train a carefully selected group 
of the ablest graduates of our American colleges and universities to teach 
religion in connection with tax-supported and privately endowed colleges 
and universities of America. 

The choice of candidates will be determined by (1) spiritual experience 
and insight; (2) personal character and attractiveness ; (3) open mindedness 
and constructive spirit; (4) mental training and scholarship; (5) capacity 
for severe and thorough work; (6) ability to interest and inspire under- 
graduates; (7) distinguished achievements in certain fields, such as religious 
work, teaching, athletics, social leadership, research or authorship. 

The fellowships will be assigned each year. The amount of each fellow- 
ship will depend upon (1) the ability and achievements of the candidate, 
(2) his financial needs, and (3) the relative expense involved in his special 
training. Ordinarily the maximum amount assigned will not exceed $1,600 
for a married man or $1,200 for a single man. 
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The choice of the university and the field of study will be determined 
by the wishes of each individual fellow after he has conferred with the 
Committee on Fellowships. Every effort will be made to give each fellow 
unrestricted opportunities for study in the institution, whether it be in 
America or abroad, where he will receive the best possible training in his 
chosen field of teaching.** 


5. Theological Education in America.® 

One hundred and sixty-one theological schools in the United States 
and Canada were carefully studied and the results shown in statistical tables, 
charts and pictures. Some of the facts revealed are the inadequate advance 
preparation of a large proportion of seminary students, competition and 
sectarian rivalry between schools, excessive emphasis on subject matter and 
the dehumanizing of knowledge, and low educational standards emphasizing 
quantity training rather than quality. The findings have a very significant 
bearing for religious education leaders, since they reveal serious defects 
in the training of ministers both as leaders of church life and in the 
educational program of the church. 


B. Experimentation and Research 

While many agencies are directing their energies into this field it is 
a question as to how far what is being done fulfils the conditions of 
scientific experimentation. A number of leaders are conscientiously modest 
about reporting what they are doing, feeling that the work has not progressed 
sufficiently to warrant a statement of results. 

1. There is an increasing tendency for the publishers of courses to 
issue new materials with the understanding that they are “experimental” in 
nature. The difficulty seems to be to set the conditions of their use in such 
a way as to secure satisfactory data regarding the results obtained. 

2. In recognition of the fact that there is-a general feeling among 
religious educators that the new type of curriculum in religious education 
must be constructed on a new basis, the Joint Committee on International 
Curriculum under the leadership of Prof. William C. Bower, has proceeded 
to its task through the employment of the scientific instruments of survey, 
experimentation and research."* During the past two years the committee 
has accomplished the following items: 

First, it has worked out an organization and technique of procedure. 
This organization consists of the whole committee acting as a reviewing 
body; an advisory committee of six leading American educators to council 
the Committee on International Curriculum regarding its technique and 
procedure; the creating of a staff of specialists on part-time service in two 
sections of four members each; the associating with the two sections of the 
staff of a considerable number of specialists in the elementary and second- 
ary fields, these persons serving at the expense of the boards or agencies 
which they represent. 

Second, inasmuch as the whole matter of curriculum building is under- 
going transition and there is a general feeling that the new curriculum should 
be constructed in the light of the most recent tendencies of modern education, 


“Inquiries concerning these fellowships should be addressed to R. H. Edwards, 
Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“This survey was made under the direction of Dr. Robert A. Kelly, for the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

"Statement furnished by Professor Bower. 
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it was the judgment of the committee that one of the first and perhaps the 
most fundamental undertaking was to formulate a theory of the curriculum 
as a basis for an intelligent procedure in the work of the committee. To 
this end two statements were prepared by the committee: (1) A Statement 
of Recent Tendencies in Education; (2) A Statement of a Theory of the 
Curriculum. A Statement of the Theory of the Curriculum is being used 
as a basic document in the work of the committee. 

Third, a Tabulation of all existing church school materials with a view 
to ascertaining the character of existing materials and what materials 
are available for a new course of study. This tabulation was made in the 
laboratory of the committee and has been published and is now available. 

Fourth, the drafting of a schedule for the observation of the actual 
experiences of children and young people in the various age groups. This 
schedule has been distributed among individuals and groups who are in 
contact with children and young people. Already reports are beginning to 
come in from those approached. 

Fifth, the working out of a procedure in building the course of study 
on the basis of the experiences of children and young people. 

Sixth, the working out of a procedure for experimentation with mater- 
ials as rapidly as they are released for experimental purposes. This sched- 
ule is now in operation in a considerable number of experiment centers. 

Seventh, the collecting of a list of observers and experiment centers dis- 
tributed among the various types of schools. This list is now being gone over 
with a view to selecting those centers which offer the greatest promise of 
educational resources. Already work is under way in a number of these 
centers. 

Eighth, the actual creation of curriculum material. The secondary sec- 
tion has availed itself of a body of material that was sufficiently elastic 
to admit of its revision for experimental purposes. This material is now 
distributed in 17 centers involving more than 30 teachers and between 250 
and 300 students. The elementary section is at work on a similar body of 
materials which it is creating de novo. 

Ninth, an arrangement is being worked out whereby the function of 
research and experimentation may be carried forward under the direction 
of the Bureau of Research of the International Council, working under 
the direction of the Committee on International Curriculum. 

It is too early to announce the results of either experimentation or 
research. Materials have been released for experimentation by the elementary 
and secondary sections. A considerable list of observers among church school 
teachers, public school teachers and groups of parents has been made. A 
number of experimentation centers have also been listed and are now under- 
going process of checking and approval. The Research Bureau will begin 
to function as soon as it can secure a director. 

3. The Union School of Religion has undertaken several lines of 
work of this nature, described under the following headings: 

(a) Testing of children. 

(1) Character sketches have been made by teachers and parents at 
the beginning and close of the year, indicating predominant personality 
trends and deficiencies. 

(2) Psychological examination including Binet-Simon performance 
tests, analysis of emotional responses and so forth, for troublesome and 
neurotic children. 

(3) Tests of religious ideas. 
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(4) Tests of ethical discrimination. 

(5) Tests in standardized life situations, such as the responses which 
the children actually make in giving a party to their parents; in trying to 
conduct worship service in their own class room; in taking responsibility 
for the raising of a lily for the school at Easter time, and so forth. 

(6) Tests based on special situations such as directions for a standard- 
ized conversation to be used before Christmas, and in similar form again 
after Christmas to measure the effectiveness of Christmas activities on 
children’s main and vital interests. 

This testing work is going on not only in the Union School of Religion, 
but in six or eight church centers around New York in which Union men 
are working. 

(b) Experimentation. A distinctly advanced step has been taken in 
providing for a director of experimentation to initiate and direct experi- 
mental work in the Union School of Religion, and in certain progressive 
churches. Some features of this work have been thirty or forty incidents 
and enterprises of the project type, experiments in worship, and the organi- 
zation of the curriculum of the school with Bible study classes and life 
situation classes running parallel. It is hoped to go further into the problem 
of comparing special tests with teacher’s judgments and pupil ratings. 

(c) An important phase of the experimental work has been the 
development of a process for measuring fair-mindedness in college students 
and adults. This process has been applied at the beginning and end of the 
Y. W. C. A. Training School at Lake Geneva, the National Conference of 
the American Country Life Association, a discussion class on race in a 
local church, and similar enterprises in young people’s societies. Studies of 
the emotional reactions of theological students, normal school students, minis- 
ters, economic radicals and others, have been included. 

4. The Council on Correlation of Programs of Religious Education 
grew out of a Conference held at Forest Hills, Long Island, under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches in May, 1923. 

The Council is composed of representatives of the International Council 
of Religious Education, the Council of Church Boards, the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Young People’s 
Societies, the American Social Hygiene Association, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, denominational Boards of Education, the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and some workers in local churches. 

The conference committed to the council the task of codifying existing 
programs of religious education designed for young people between the 
ages of 12 and 17. 

During 1924 the council was occupied chiefly with the collection and 
study of life situations of young people, as a basis for program-making. 
This year the council has been at work upon four or five problems, around 
which it is proposed to assemble existing material: education for honesty, 
for peace, for better race-relationships, for temperance and for better sex- 
relationships. Each of these problems is first submitted to a special com- 
mittee, for formulation of the educational objective and the analysis of 
educational procedure. This done, it is the purpose of the council to assem- 
ble material and present it in a form convenient for experimental use. 

5. Teachers College, Columbia University, on a three-year grant from 
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the Institute of Social and Religious Research, has undertaken a special 
research in the field of character education, with particular reference to 
religious education. The Inquiry is being conducted by Hugh Hartshorne 
and Mark A May, with Dr. Thorndike as administrative supervisor. 

The first point of attack is on the problem of the nature and develop- 
ment of character tests. Educational tests are now legion, but they have 
practically no relation to the problem of character development. One of 
the first things to be done is to collect a complete bibliography of existing 
methods of measuring character or any of its factors, and to evaluate these 
procedures. The results of this part of the Inquiry will appear in a series 
of articles and later in book form. 

A second task is to take the most promising of existing tests and test 
them by statistical procedures. A third is to devise and perfect a set of 
tests which will serve as tools for further research and experiment. Four 
general types of tests are needed. First, tests designed to measure the 
knowledge or information which is necessary for good character; second, 
tests which will measure attitudes, motives, instincts, interests, prejudices and 
volitional activities; third, tests of actual conduct and skill; and fourth, 
tests of social-self-organization, or religious development, or the relations of 
the first three factors to one another and to social functioning. The Inquiry 
has now several test proposals of the first and second types. 

By this investigation and invention of tests, the Inquiry hopes to develop 
tools which may be used in the study of contemporary character, in measuring 
different systems of character education, and in the experimental develop- 
ment of method in religious and moral education. 

IV. Progress in Educational Theory.‘ 

With so general and inclusive a field as educational theory a period 
so short as two years will not disclose very obvious changes in tendency. 
But by extending the scope somewhat and noting current emphases it is 
possible to state with a fair degree of assurance certain more general tenden- 
cies. 

Most general of all is the tendency to extend the conscious study of 
education. Increasingly are new areas brought under careful scrutiny and 
criticism. Ever more penetrating analyses are made. Less and less is any 
practice accepted on mere tradition. The region of religious education has 
been one of the last to feel in any wide-spread degree the force of this 
scrutiny, but the last two years have shown here definite extensions. 

Three subordinate aspects of this general tendency are worthy of 
especial note, tendencies toward scientific objectification, toward a_ better 
consideration of social demands, toward a more adequate consideration of 
the individual. Not as mutual exclusives, but as inextricably intertwined do 
we find these three tendencies. Indeed the designative term “aspect” was 
properly applied, since no one of the three is to be found standing alone. 
Still these may serve as convenient heads under which to locate more detailed 
movements. 

The tendency of education to become more and more scientific is as 
definite and clear as it is hopeful. This proceeds along practically all lines. 
3etter records are being devised and kept. Experience in administration and 


“This section of the Report was contributed by C. Ivar Hellstrom, in consultation 
with Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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in other fields is being increasingly organized for fruitful study. The most 
pronounced manifestation is, of course, that of “tests and measures.” The 
two years under review show no spectacular developments here, mainly the 
consolidation of positions already won, but also gratifying extensions into 
new territory. Morals and religion are being increasingly thus studied in the 
hope of devising more adequate measures for them. It seems safe to say that 
the spread of the measuring idea is gradually effecting the acceptance of 
changed theory in this field. Education in morals and religion is slowly 
coming to be continuous with education in other fields. Increasingly is the 
same psychology seen to hold for both. 

The effort to apply measurement to a study of the curriculum is pro- 
nounced among current emphases. Some excellent work is being done, as 
for instance the determination by Thorndike of the 1,000 most used words. 
That contributions to curriculum making are thus possible is clear, but it 
seems easy for some to be unwisely hopeful in the matter. Even the 1,000 
most used words are in themselves not so much curriculum as material for 
which the intelligent curriculum maker will be grateful. Some proposed 
computation efforts at curriculum making flagrantly overlook the difficulties 
inherent in all value determination. Life values are seldom if ever to be 
arrived at merely by a process of counting. Commendable efforts are also 
being made in some places at the careful checking of the use of curriculum 
material to ascertain whether or not it proves successful and whether more 
successful with pupils of one age than another. And here again some seem 
unwisely hopeful, since success of curriculum material cannot be finally deter- 
mined by merely one consideration. Nothing short of the totality of results 
can settle the question. 

Merging into the foregoing is the tendency to give more intelligent 
consideration to social demands. Partly by reason of the increase in such 
demands, partly because of a growing sensitivity to them, there is at present 
a strong emphasis upon the social aspects of education. The schools are 
called upon, apparently as never before, to teach morals and citizenship. 
The social sciences are receiving unprecedented attention. Also with some 
pitiable manifestations of chauvinistic patriotism there is a wide-spread 
demand for courses along such lines as ethics and “democracy.” As part of 
this movement many are demanding a return to an older type of religious 
instruction in connection with the public schools, either as Bible reading 
during school time or as more positive instruction at periods taken from 
the customary school hours, while still others are asking for a more modern 
week-day school of religion. Meanwhile the public schools are seeking in 
various ways to meet the situation, at times by more satisfactory courses in 
the social sciences, at times by more pronounced efforts at moral training. 
In the last named the range is from a crude insistence on formal lessons 
to a naive hope that somehow morals will take care of themselves. The 
line of advance, as discussed below, lies of course between these extremes. 

A most pronounced tendency of the times is the effort to base education 
more definitely and adequately on human nature as disclosed by modern 
psychology. In contrast with the immediately foregoing social interest this 
might be called the individual aspect of modern education, but it would 
be a mistake to think of it as individualistic. Rather is it a study of the 
individual in connection with the educative process in order to utilize more 
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adequately the individual’s resources both for his own sake and for the 
good of the group. While the most and the best study of the individual 
has been contributed by our ordinary scientific psychology, the “psycho- 
analytic” school has not been without its effect. The lines of this individual- 
izing tendency are various. Quite recently the pre-school child has become 
an object of study, partly because of a belief that these early years are more 
significant than hitherto supposed. Better established is the movement to 
fit curriculum material more adequately to individual needs by combining 
it into broader units. “General science” has thus pretty well established 
itself, a like general course in mathematics is being increasingly accepted, 
while a general social science course is now being urged to take the places 
hitherto occupied in the upper grades by history, geography and civics. 
These unified courses testify to the increasingly close connection between 
subject-matter and method as they affect the individual. 

The part of this individualiziig tendency that seems most to concern 
moral and religious education is the idea of education as the continuous 
reconstruction of experience. In this subject-matter is conceived not as 
something fixed and definite, chosen in advance of the educative process, 
but as material subordinate to the educative experience. In this light life- 
experiences, not subject-matter formulations, furnish the units of curriculum 
construction. That this utilizes the child’s inner resources better than the 
older conceptions seems almost too obvious for mention. Subject-matter 
thus intrinsically connected with the child life means purposeful activity and 
all that goes with that fruitful conception. In particular, religious education 
as it faces these correlative conceptions of intrinsic subject-matter and 
purposeful activity, is called upon to re-evaluate its customary curriculum 
material as well as its traditional procedure. It would not be true to say 
that this tendency has arisen during the two years under review, but it is 
no exaggeration to say that within this time it has gained a perceptibly 
stronger hold in the realm of moral and religious education. 





Activity in the R. E. A. 


Thirty Chicago members of the Association met on October 13 last, to 
discuss certain common problems in the general field. The discussion dis- 
closed a great uncertainty regarding the objectives of religious education, 
and hence a committee was appointed to map out a plan of approach for 
serious group study of this problem. The chairman of the committee is 
Prof. William J. Mutch, Ph.D., of Ripon College. Two subsequent group 
conferences have resulted in stimulating thought rather than arrival at any 
definite conclusions. Some members of the group are in favor of stating 
objectives in definite terms, as for example, more wholesome family life, 
better health, etc., while others favor general terms such as “the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth.” The majority opinion seems to 
favor specific rather than general aims, these aims being determined in large 
measure by the local situation. 

On October 27, sixty New York members of the Association found 
their chief interest to be in the focal center of the curriculum. A continua- 
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tion group for further study was organized with Dr. George Reid Andrews 
as convener. 

The Religious Education Association of Southern California is under- 
taking a survey of religious life in the high schools of Los Angeles County. 
Certain interesting changes in the original plan are developing as a result of 
the proposal from the Rotary Club of a comprehensive survey of the entire 
boy life ot the city. This study is to be carried on under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. Bogardus of the Sociology Department of the University of 
Southern California, who considers this a matter of such great importance 
that he has deferred his sabbatical leave for six months, in order to give 
his time to it. It has been suggested that the R. E. A. committee might very 
profitably and wisely limit its survey to the religious life of the high school 
boy, taking the entire responsibility for this section of the general survey, 
but carrying it forward in co-operation with the Sociology Department. 
Necessary funds are in sight, from which a fellowship may be created, the 
holder of which would head up the religious section of the survey, and be 
free to devote the time required for the work. In the meantime, while these 
tentative plans are crystallizing, the committee of the R. E. A. is hard at work, 
striving to define areas of investigation, prepare schedules and questionnaires, 
and to secure lists of persons who are in touch with boy life, and who will 
be able to co-operate intelligently when the time for the actual survey arrives. 

The Association of Church Directors and Ministers of Religious Edu- 
cation of the New York Area held a pre-convention discussion of some of 
the problems involved in developing new curricula and in using old cur- 
ricula with a life-situation approach, at the International House, New York, 
during the afternoon and evening of February 23. Twenty-five church 
directors of New York City and vicinity participated under the leadership 
of Mr. Ivar Hellstrom. Discussions on the various aspects of the problem 
were introduced by four brief papers. 

Mr. Robert Harned reported on the suggestions for using the existing 
curricula made by a class in the curriculum of religious education held in 
Union Theological Seminary during the past fall and winter. “The teacher 
who seeks to help his pupils meet their own problems on a Christian level 
might approach his textbook material with the following questions : 

1. What is the life situation in this lesson? What are the issues in- 
volved ? 

2. What situations like this are really pressing for my group? In what 
ways are members of my group meeting these problems now? 

3. What help in their problems can my group get from this lesson 

Reports on Erwin L. Shaver’s recent book, The Project Principle in 
Religious Education, were read by Miss Mary Denniston and Miss Marian 
Nicholson. In the discussion which followed there was agreement that Mr. 
Shaver’s criteria for choosing projects in Christian education are of decided 
significance in applying the project principle to religious education. The 
suggestion was made that Mr. Shaver’s book and also Brief Guide to the 
Project Method, by James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase, might well be read 
in preparation for the discussion on curricula at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the Association of Directors and Ministers. 

Miss Anna Moore read a paper, printed elsewhere in this issue, on “How 


>) 


-the Project Type of Teaching Affects the Religious Experience of Children.” 








News Notes 


The Department of Religious Education of De Pauw University, under 
the direction of Prof. Edward R. Bartlett, now offers a full major in 
Religious Education, comprising 24 hours in professional subjects and 
6 hours in Bible. 


The Rev. Holland F. Burr, formerly Director of Religious Education 
at the First Congregational Church, Los Angeles, is now pastor of the 
Oneonta Congregational Church, South Pasadena. 


The Department of Religion and Ethics at Occidental College is to be 
enlarged and put in three divisions. These are the Division of Biblical 
Literature under Professor Erdman; the Division of Religious Interpretation 
under Professor Wieman; the Division of Religious Education under Pro- 
fessor Carruthers. Under this new division a student may now major and 
minor in this department. 


The prize essay contest of the Religious Education Association, closing 
March 1, attracted contributions from all sections of the United States. In 
many cases the theme, “Does It Make Any Difference To Our Town 
Whether Or Not Our Church Continues Its Sunday Services And Its Other 
Activities?” served as the discussion topic for an entire series of meetings 
of young people’s societies or of church school classes. The decision of the 
judges will be announced within due time. 


Reprints of Mr. Watson’s “Evaluation of Current Religious Education 
With Reference to the Problem of Prohibition,’ printed in the February 
magazine, may be obtained from the R. E. A. office. 


The Boston University School of Religious Education will distribute 
gratuitously upon application, the following educational bulletins: Athearn, 
Walter S., “An Evaluation of the Project Method as an Instrument of 
Religious Education”; Bentley, John E., “The Mechanistic and Personalistic 
Psychological Contributions to the Field of Religious Education”; Marlatt, 
Farl, “What is a Person?” and Munkres, Alberta, and others, “Bibliography 
for Elementary Workers in Religious Education.” Requests should be sent to 
Walter S. Athearn, Dean of the School of Religious Education and Social 
Service of Boston University, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Professor W. W. Charters, now professor of education and dean of 
the graduate school at the University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
Professor of Education in the University of Chicago. He will take up his 
duties in his new position with the beginning of the second term of the 
Summer Quarter. 


The American School Citizenship League announces a World Essay 
Contest, closing June 1, 1925, open to students of all countries. Two sets 
of prizes are offered, one open to students in Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges, upon the subject, “Methods of Promoting World Friendship 
Through Education”; and the other open to Seniors in Secondary Schools, 
upon, “The Organization of the World for the Prevention of War.” Three 
prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars are offered in each set. 
Further information may be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Sec- 
retary, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, 17, Mass. 
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Book Reviews 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN A DEMOCRACY, Walter S. Athearn. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1924, 163 pp., $1.75.) (S. 0.) 

The American experiment in Democracy is threatened by the decline in character 
in American life. “What Ails Our Youth” is a pressing problem. Many answers are 
being given—the failure of the home, of the public school, and of the church. Dean 
Athearn in this volume, “Character Building in a Democracy,” holds the inadequate 
and shortsighted religious educational work of the churches as largely responsible. In 
our democracy we have separation of church and state and the task of religious educa- 
tion is left to the churches; and the churches have signally failed to provide either the 
quantity or quality of religious education essential to produce character in the youth 
of the land. The author finds that the Protestant churches give a meagre twelve hours 
yearly to the work of religious education; that church buildings are mostly out of date 
and not usable for real educational purposes; that the church’s conception of educa- 
tion, of teachers’ preparation, and of curricula has changed little from the conception 
of years ago and is so wholly out of date that no one could expect the church schools 
to function adequately. Public school methods and techniques have developed along 
with the great social changes of the generation but the church still lags behind with 
archaic methods and means. 

The author writes this book with the hope of arousing not only church leaders but 
the laity, the average American citizen, to a realization of the real backward status of 
religious education. He, therefore details the conditions, by comparative studies, of 
church buildings, time used in instruction, money spent for religious education, meth- 
ods and standards of teacher training, and hopes to arouse the laity to action sufficient 
to answer the need. He pleads for the organization of a system of religious schools 
under the auspices of the churches paralleling our public schools. 

This book is a challenge and reveals conditions and problems that must be met 
and solved. Pastors and laity should ponder much over the issues here set forth.— 
JosepH M. ArtTMAN, the University of Chicago. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION, Shailer Mathews. (D. Ap- 
pleton and Co, New York, 1924, 427 pp., $300.) (B.6.) This book views religion as 
a continuing aspect of the Universe of realities in which man lives. Science as the 
modern man’s instrument for investigating this Universe is used to study religion. 

Scientists, ten in number, outline present scientific knowledge of various aspects 
of the Universe, from matter to mind. Other scientists, four in number, discuss the 
results of man’s scientific co-operation with Nature, in the fields of medicine, eugenics, 
agriculture and sanitation. Dr. Mathews follows with pertinent discussion of religion 
as a practical phase of man’s adjustment to the Universe, from the scientific point of 
view. He finds that science justifies the religious life and gives enlarged content to 
religious thought. Religion thus scientifically viewed is an ultimate and indispensable 
factor in the development of completed human personalities—Martin Hayes BickHAM. 


Book Notes 


OUR BIBLE, Prepared for the Department of Religious Education of the Na- 
tional Council, Protestant Episcopal Church. (Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1924, 207 pp., $1.10.) (S. 8. 11-12.) A new book in the Christian Nurture Series 
for pupils of high school age and older. The aim is to give the story of how our 
scriptures have come down to us that the young people may have a more intelligent 
understanding and may be able to “stand on equal terms” with their time. The book 
seems to fulfill its expressed aim. 

THE MAKING AND MEANING OF THE BIBLE, George Barclay. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 168 pp., $1.75 net.) (S. 8. 13.) A group of lectures 
attempting to present the results of modern Biblical study to those unaccustomed to 
reading theological books. Published at the request of the Student Christian Move- 
ment. Non-controversial, reverent, and scholarly. Suggestions for discussion are ap- 
pended. A valuable book for introducing older young people to critical study. * 

DIAGNOSING THE RURAL CHURCH, A Study in Method, C. Luther Fry. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 234 pp., $1.50 net.) (Q.1.R.) A compara- 
tive study of Protestant churches in rural areas, the completion of a survey undertaken 
by the Interchurch World Movement. The report is an endeavor to discover and if 
possible to measure the tendencies at work in rural churches. The old method of 
church measurement has been that of money and membership. The author here adds 
another significant test, that of attendance, 7. ¢e., how much time do people contribute 
to their churches. The study is thoroughly scientific and the findings are worthy 
of careful attention. 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS, H. N. Morse. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 134 pp., $2.50 net.) (Q. 1. R.) The final 
volume of the series of Town and ‘Country Surveys issued by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Presents in convenient form “the most important statistical 
material underlying the regional narratives, the topical discussions, and the inter- 
pretations and recommendations contained in the other eleven volumes of the series.’ 
Also analyzes and traces the development of the social survey as related to the town 
and country church. 

TABULATION OF CHURCH SCHOOL CURRICULA for Sunday, Week-day 
and Vacation Schools, Prepared by the International Sunday School Lesson Committee. 
(The International Council of Religious Education, Chicago, 1923, 85 pP., $3. 00.) (S. 5.) 
A careful study of twenty-one series including two hundred and sixty-nine courses. 
The tabulation deals entirely with content and avoids any attempt to evaluate the 
materials. The series are arranged in alphabetical order and by age groups. A handy 
reference chart to have in the college library. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION METHODS, The Iowa Plan, $20,000 Award 1922. 
(Character Education Institution, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., 1924, 46 pp.) 
(F. 2.) Many of our readers will be interested in obtaining this little booklet setting 
forth the results of the study of Prof. Starbuck and his collaborators in the field 
of character education in the public schools. The ideal type of person is set forth and 
then the means by which the ideal may be made real. The cumulative force of the 
entire curriculum may be directed toward the realization of the essential occupations 
and attitudes that constitute the good person. A definite graded program may also be 
used. Suggestions are offered for measuring progress and attainment. The home, the 
church and all community agencies must co-operate in the task. 

A PRIMARY PROGRAM BOOK, Florence E. Norton. (The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1924, 55 pp., $0.25 net.) (S. 9. 2.) To be used with the Daily Vacation 
sible School Textbook, God Revealing His Truth Out-of-Doors. Contains suggestions 
for the conduct of the worship period and materials for memory work and depart- 
mental activities. é 

ELEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Lawrence A. Averill. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924, 425 pp.) (G. 5.) 

The church school teacher who is desirous of improvement would do well to 
acquire the habit of reading widely in the public school field. The present volume 
is especially valuable because it applies the general principles of psychology as a 
science to the classroom problems of the elementary school teacher. While the book 
is largely concerned with the mechanics of acquiring knowledge and skill, the author 
realizes that “these are but the objective, impersonal results, tangible and measurable. 
The learning process involves also an individual and subjective unfolding of the self 
which is at once intangible and unmeasurable.” From the standpoint of religious edu- 
cation we might wish that the author had seen fit to devote more attention to the 
development of life attitudes. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING, William C. Bagley and John A. H. 
Keith. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1924, 400 pp.) (K. 1.) 

The aim of the book is to provide a brief but comprehensive survey of the field, 
“to orient the prospective teacher with regard to the outstanding problems of educa- 
tion, to give him a balanced perspective on disputed issues, to develop in an initial 
way the meanings of the more important technical terms that his later studies will 
involve, and to make easier on his part an intelligent choice of a specific field of 
service.” Church school teachers will be particularly helped by the discussion of the 
ono nature and the psychology of teaching and learning, and by the treatment of 
the materials of universal education. 


LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Herbert R. Purinton. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924, 193 pp., $1.25) (A. 5 

Here is a book that will help pupils of high tet age to really appreciate the 
Bible. It contains thirty-six brief chapters and introduces the reader to the varieties 
of literary form to be found in the O. T. The Biblical references are cited but the 
text itself is devoted to interpretation. Both popular and scholarly. 

HISTORICAL METHOD IN BIBLE STUDY, Albert Edwin Avey. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924, 189 pp., $1.25) (A. 5.) 

Another volume in the Life and Religion series. An introduction to the his- 
torical approach for the untechnically trained reader. A fundamental book for groups 
or individuals having a desire to “think their way through” religiously. 

THE BIBLE STORY, William Canton. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 
444 pp., $3.50 net.) (A. 8.) 

Selections from the Bible, retold for young people. There are 139 sections, each 
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with an appropriate heading. The language of the book is at times somewhat heavy 
for young children but the story as a whole is most interesting. There is no 
reference made to books, chapters, or verses. The author apparently makes no attempt 
at critical evaluation, simply selecting and re-writing the portions of the Bible which 
he considers to be essential. Twenty full page illustrations in color add much to the 
effectiveness of the work. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING FOR 
SCHOOLS; THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE; THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 
(Cambridge, The University Press, 1924.) (T. 9.) 

In the spring of 1923 the Cambridgeshire Education Committee appointed an ad- 
visory committee consisting of representatives of the church of England, the Free 
Churches and the teaching profession, to draw up a syllabus for religious teaching in 
the county. The Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. E. C. Pearce, D. D., Master of Corpus 
Christi College, was the chairman of this body. 

The first section of the syllabus deals with the teaching of religion, with special 
reference to the nature of the Bible as revealed by modern scholarship. The syllabus 
proper is divided into four sections: (a) courses for infants, 5-7 years; (b) courses 
for children, 7-11 years; (c) courses for children 11-14 years; (d) courses for boys 
and girls, 14-16, 16-18 years. There are also six pages of hymns and prayers, a page 
of picture notes, and a list of selected books. 

The first year of the infant course deals with the life of Jesus, save that one 
section is devoted to missionary stories. In the second year we find the O. T. stories 
that Jesus would learn from his mother, stories told by Jesus, kind deeds of Jesus, 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, God the Father and His world, and missiouary 
stories. In all cases the scriptural references are cited, and it is for the purpose of 
bringing these references together in handy form that The Little Children’s Bible is 
printed, following in general the text of the Authorized Version. 

Years 7 to 11 are devoted to both Old and New Testament study, and these 
references are collected in The Children’s Bible, which is also recommended for use 
in all elementary schools and in junior forms of secondary schools. The groupings 
are all by subjects. 

The primary emphasis of years 11-14 is upon the gospels, though Old Testament 
and other New Testament materials are introduced. 

In years 14-18 the emphasis shifts. For children the study began with the Gospel 
and led thence to the Old Testament. Now progression is, traced through the Old 
Testament to and through the New Testament. 

The course at all times aims to avoid dogmatism and scholastic subtleties. The 
Bible is studied for its own beauty and for its interesting story. The teacher is 
given full liberty to adapt and interpret the syllabus. The spirit is always to assume 
precedence to the letter. In the opinion of the reviewer the committee has here done 
a most commendable piece of work that is deserving of careful attention. 

HOME LESSONS IN RELIGION, A Manual for Mothers, Vol. III, the Six 
and Seven-year-old; Samuel W. Stagg and Mary Boyd Stagg. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1924, 191 pp., $1.00) (P 3. 1-2.) 

The manual provides a lesson for each day of the week, except Sunday, for one 
year. It is to be used in connection with four companion books of story and song. 
There are ten general themes such as “Appreciating God’s Care; Learning to be 
Kind to All; Learning to be Thankful,” and the like. In addition to the daily story 
there is a prayer, a song, and suggestions for handwork. A real help to the parent 
with an interest in character building. 

BIBLE STORY BOOK, Frances Weld Danielson. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1924, 187 pp., $2.00) (S. 8. 1-3.) 

A group of fifty adaptations of stories from the Old and New Testaments 
simply presented for children from six to eight years of age. The stories are es- 
pecially well chosen and well told. They are not an attempt to moralize. Interesting 
titles and a group of classic pictures add much to the book’s effectiveness. 

BIBLE STUDY THROUGH EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS, Helen L. Willcox. 
(The Abingdon Press, New York, 1924, 155 pp., $1.00.) (S. 6.) 

his manual is arranged in three sections. Part one deals with the general prin- 
ciples of selecting material for dramatization; Part Two with the adaptation of 
material to the different departments of the church school; and Part Three with 
methods of preparation and direction. While the illustrations are generally drawn 
from Biblical literature, the principles and methods are suitable for any type of 
dramatic work. One of the best dramatic manuals we have yet seen. 

TORCHBEARERS IN CHINA, Basil Mathews and Arthur E. Southon. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York, 1924, 186 pp., $.50 and $.75.) (S. 8 M.) 

Biography is always fascinating, and missionary biography is especially so. No 
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one can read this vigorous book without being impressed anew of the worthfulness 
of the missionary enterprise. Heartily commended. 

THE CLASH OF COLOR, Basil Mathews (Missionary Education Movement, 
New York, 1924, 181 pp., $.75 and $1.25.) (S. 8 M.) 

A very well written popular study of the world-wide problem of race. Will 
serve as a good introduction to Mr. J. H. Oldham’s Christianity and the Race Prob- 
lem, (Doran, New York, 1924), or to Dr. Speer’s study Of One Blood. (M. E. M., 
N. Y,, 1924.) 

EVANG xELISM IN THE MODEKN WORLD, edited by Two University Men. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 140 pp., $1.50 net.) (Q. 2.) 

The term ‘evangelism’ is pretty widely discredited today because of the sensa- 
tional methods of so-called evangelists. And yet if the church is to survive, evangel- 
ism is urgently needed. This volume is a series of essays by ten English scholars 
attempting to set forth an evangelism that will do justice to the need and problems 
of the present hour. It is sane, constructive, and helpful. Many who are thor- 
oughly committed to the educative process will regard portions of the book as unduly 
conservative, but all will agree that the authors have made us their debtors in this 
reverent and scholarly effort of re-interpretation. 

IMMORTALITY, “ew by Sir James Marchant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1924, 224 pp.) (B 6.) 

A volume somewhat similar in scope to that issued recently by Prof. Sneath and 
his associates. The essays offer no cogent proof either of the truth or the falsity 
of the hope in immortality. They do, however, converge upon the central point that 
it is not only a possible truth, but the object ‘of a reasonable faith such as that im 
which men act in ail practical affairs, and the most adequate interpretation of the 
ethical and spiritual values of the life of mankind. The studies and the authors ve 
as follows: Se ies Conceptions of Immortality, ” Sir Flinders Petrie, D. C. 
Litt. D., F. K. S.; “Greek Views of Immortality,” F. M. Cornford, M. A.; ‘tscmmer” 
tality in Indian “Thoughe” A. A. Macdonell, Ph. D.; “Hebrew and Apocalyptic Con- 
Ceptions of Immortality,’ Adam C. Welch, D. D.; “The Christian Idea of Immor- 
tality,” Donald G. Macintyre, M. A., D. D.; “The Philosophy of Immortality,” George 
Galloway, D. Phil., D. D.; “The Ethical Basis of Immortality,” Rudolf Eucken, D. D., 
Ph. D.; “Science and Immortality,” Canon E. W. Barnes, Sc. D., F. R. S.; “Immor- 
tality in the Poets,” Maurice H. Hewlett. 

MY MESSAGE TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS, Marion Lawrence. (Geo. 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 290 pp., $2.00 net.) (S. 3.) 

All who knew and loved Marion Lawrence will welcome this volume containing 
twenty-five Sunday School addresses given by the author throughout North America 
and various other parts of the world. They are printed as delivered from the plat- 
form and contain a quantity of interesting and practical material for the worker in 
religious education. 

INTO ALL THE WORLD, 4rthur Henry Limouze. (Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Philadelphia, 1924, 170 pp., $1.75 
net.) (S. 9. 5.) A course of lessons in world fellowship for the Junior Department 
of the Daily Vacation Bible School. The lessons have been arranged according to a 
well-defined itinerary and take the pupil into many lands. The handwork and music 
are closely related to the daily stories. A part of the book is given over to supple- 
mental activities, dramatized missionary stories, games, and lists of articles to send 
to missionaries on the field. The story moves so rapidly that it is doubtful if the 
child can really assimilate very much of the material presented. There is also a 
rather strong tendency to bring in the preaching emphasis, even though the occasion 
may be somewhat far-fetched. 

SEEKING TO KNOW AND TO DO GOD’S WILL, Primary Department, Third 
Year, Part I, M. Florence Brown. (The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1924, 201 pp., 
$0.75 net.) (S. 9. 3.) SEEKING TO KNOW AND TO DO GOD’S WILL, Primary 
Department, Third Year, Part II, M. Florence Brown. (The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1924, 225 pp., $0.75 net.) (S. 9. 3.) Two new books in the Westminster series 
for church schools having Sunday, week-day, and expressional sessions. Old and New 
Testament stories are mingled with stories from the modern world. Each lesson has 
also a devotional suggestion, a memory verse, suggested activities and a prayer. 
Several of the lessons are dramatizations. Has the virtue of not “hammering in the 
moral.” 

GOD MAKING HIS PEOPLE A GREAT NATION, Ethel Wendell Trout. (The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1924, 200 pp., $0.75 net.) (S. 9, 6.) A textbook for 

church schools having three sessions. Junior Department, Third Year, Part I. The 
fe sssons deal with the period from Samuel to the prophet Elijah. The emphasis is largely 
factual and the method is that of direct moral instruction. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF THE HEBREW NATION, Ethel Wendell Trout. (The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1924, $0.75 net.) (S. 9. 6.) A companion volume to 
the above. Junior Department, Third Year, Part II. Covers the period from Elisha 
to the Maccabees. 


A SURVEY OF HEBREW EDUCATION, John A. Maynard. (Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1924, 65 pp.) (F. 9.) The author regards Hebrew edu- 
cation as an early attempt of humanity to accomplish a social-democratic type of edu- 
cation, and hence its study should be real importance for today. He surveys the period 
2500-300 B. C., taking up briefly the social background, educational aims, subjects 
studied, means, methods, and results of Hebrew education, and a final estimate of worth. 
A considerable body of authoritative information in small compass. 


RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES, Course I, John M. Cooper. (Catholic 
Education Press, Washington, 1924, 200 pp., $1 00.) (R. O. a.) The first volume in 
a series of four, for college or senior high school students. The present work deals 
with the Catholic Ideal of Life, considering Charity in everyday Life, Life and Health, 
Marriage, Purity, Social Justice, etc. Contains some excellent material for use in 
Protestant young people’s groups. 


THE AUTHENTIC LITERATURE OF ISRAEL, Elizabeth Czarnomska. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1924, 422 pp., $4.00.) (A. 3.) An edition of the Hebrew 
scriptures freed from the disarrangements, expansions and comments of early native 
editors. The present volume contains the literature from the Exodus to the Exile. 
The few words necessary to supply connecting links between passages ruthlessly 
separated by the later compilers are put in brackets. Otherwise no foreign matter has 
been introduced into the text. The volume gives the church school teacher the oppor- 
tunity of showing his pupils these great writings in the setting of the age to which 
each portion into which they have been divided belongs. 

TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS, Charles Arthur Hawley. (The Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1924, 242 pp.) (S. 8. 13) An “Everyday Life” book. The 
author endeavors to acquaint the 20th century Christian with the life and message 
of the Hebrew prophets. The book is modern in its scholarship, has daily readings, 
a study for the week, and questions for discussion. A valuable handbook for the 
church school teacher, and for young people’s and adult classes. 

THE HEROES OF ISRAEL’S GOLDEN AGE, George Dahl. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1924, 333 pp., $2.00.) (S. 8.10.) The second of the three Old Testa- 
ment volumes in the Great Leaders Series, written primarily for use in secondary 
education. Covers the important period of Hebrew history from the beginnings of 
the monarchy in the eleventh century B. C., to the closing activities of the social 
prophets of the eighth century. 

GREAT LEADERS OF HEBREW HISTORY, from Manasseh to John the 
Baptist, Henry T. Fowler. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1920, 280 pp., $1.75.) 
(S. 8. 10.) The third volume of the same series. Both books present history in its 
most fascinating form, viz..thru the medium of biography. The high school group 
desirous of serious study would do well to examine these volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the earliest times to A. D., 
461, F. J. Foakes-Jackson. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 648 pp., $300 
net.) (C. 0.1.) An American Edition of this authoritative and compact history of the 
early church. The few changes in the book are in the form of addition to the notes 
of the earlier chapters. 

FIVE MINUTES WITH THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CONGREGATION, 
William H, Walker. (Fleming H. Revell Co.. New York, 1923, 160 pp., $1.25 net.) 

Q. 8.) A group of 52 straightforward, practical talks. At times the talks tend toward 
theology and some are rather didactic, but on the whole the book is a good example of 
dignified preaching to children. 

CHURCH PAGEANTRY, Madeline Sweeny Miller. (The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, New York, 1924, 216 pp.) (S. 6.) A book primarily for young people, discussing 
the nature of the pageant, pageantry’s development, the organization of the pageant, 
selecting and training the cast, and the like. A good list of dramatic material is 
appended. 

A CREED FOR COLLEGE MEN, Hugh A. Moran. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1924, 149 pp., $1.25.) (B. 6.) A concise and scholarly discussion of some of 
the fundamental religious problems confronting the young college man. Cannot but 
serve as a stimulus to more intelligent thinking. 

NEVER MAN SO SPOKE, Howard B. Grose. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1924, 267 pp., $1.75 net.) (C. 0. 2.) A non-critical presentation of Jesus and 
his teachings. All sections of the four gospels are accepted at their face value to build 
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up Jesus’ conception of God, himself, the holy spirit, character, sin, salvation, prayer, 
life here, and life hereafter. 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY, Edna Geister. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
1924, 175 pp.) (T. 6.) In this book Miss Geister has taken fifty of her best games 
and adapted them for young children. An added feature of the book is the admirable 
reed pen illustrative work by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND STATE LAWS, Charles N. Lischka. (National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 1924, 220 pp., $1.00.) (T. ro Contains 
the text as well as a classified summary of all ‘the state legislation governing private 
schools, all the statutes and decisions concerning Bible reading in public schools, about 
two dozen federal and state cases, and some specimens of decisions by state superin- 
tendents. The collection of Bible cases presented is the only complete one extant. There 
are cross references throughout, and there is an extensive alphabetical index. 

A HANDBOOK ON POSITIVE HEALTH (Prepared and issued by the 
Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., in cooperation with the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction of the American Medical Association and the Bureau of Social 
Education of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, $1.00.) Here is an attempt to spread popular but 
scientific health-education among the people—not only to spread information but also 
to furnish specific guidance in various matters, and to build up wholesome ideals. 
Health is conceived as “a condition of being which allows an individual the full de- 
velopment of himself—of his physical body, his mental processes, his emotional force, 
and his spiritual expression.” The book is simple and practical, and that it is authori- 
tative is sufficiently guaranteed by the auspices under which it has been prepared and 
published. W: orkers in religious education will be likely to find it a help in building 
up a health conscience. 

egy TEACHING, John Wallace Suter, Jr. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1924, 159 pp., $1.00.) (S. 7. 1.) <A collection of seventy-five practical letters 
to church school teachers. The book is designed for people who have never studied 
pedagogy or had any regular course of teacher training, but an advanced student can 
read it with profit. A sound combination of simplicity and practicality. 

TESTED METHODS FOR TEACHERS OF JUNIORS, Mabel Crews Ringland. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1924, 155 pp., $1.25.) (S. 7. 1.) Thirty-seven 
practical little talks to teachers of Juniors. The style is conversational, and the lan- 
guage is wholly untechnical. Sample topics are, “The Boy Who Will Not Study 
His Lesson”; “Two Ways of Settling Trouble”; “Poster Making”; “The Use of 
Pictures.” Contains much good common-sense material. 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL BLUE-PRINT, Marion Lawrance. (The Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1924, 150 pp., $1.50.) (S. 2.) A handbook on 
organization designed for both the large and the small church school. The book takes 
its name from the charts and diagrams which the reading matter explains. Coming 
as it does out of a wide and rich experience, the volume presents a great amount of 
helpful material. 

WHAT AILS OUR YOUTH, George A. Coe. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1924, 97 pp., $1.25.) (R. 7.) In this most interesting little volume Dr. Coe 
endeavors to analyze the complex problem of youth that is causing so much concern 
today. He shows clearly that the modern youth is pretty much a product of his en- 
vironment, and that many shortcomings ordinarily attributed to youth are shortcomings 
of society in general—particularly of the agencies entrusted with the guidance of youth. 
The book should be pondered by every educational and religious leader, for it contains 
more dynamite than its size would suggest. 

THE UNSTABLE CHILD, Florence Mateer. (D. Appleton and Co., New York, 
1924, 471 pp., $2.75.) (G.6.) The thesis of the author is that “just as each individual 
has a certain mental level or quantity of intelligence available, so he has a definite 
quality of that quantity’—which quality may be good or poor. The book presents in- 
stances of mental variations and deviations in function in a group of troublesome 
children in whom the mental-age determination had revealed no reason for delinquent 
tendencies. The diagnostic determination of wrong function is the forerunner of cor- 
rective education, definite mental hygiene, and therapeutic “punishment” in the proper 
kind of hospitals. ‘There is no such thing as a bad child. Either he does not know 
any better or else he cannot help it.” 

WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY LIFE, Harold I. Donnelly. (The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1924, 248 pp., $1.25.) (V. 2.) <A study course for 
pupils of Junior and Senior High School age. The book is divided into three sections, 
“What Shall Be My Life Purpose?” “What Shall Be My Life Work?” “What Shall 
Be My Life Program?” Contains much commonplace and some helpful material. 
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_ IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN, Amos R. Wells. (Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1924, 40 pp., $0.40.) (R. 0. a.) An elderly man looks back over the path he 
has travelled and for the benefit of his young readers points out some mistakes he 
has made in choosing his course. 


PRIMARY STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS, Mary Kirkpatrick Berg. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 195 pp., $1.75 net.) (S. 3. W. 1-3.) These primary 
worship programs have come through actual experience in working with children. 
Four related themes with one general theme are given for each month from October 
to June. The programs consist of stories, songs, scripture portions, and suggestions 
bow the use of pictures and other simple equipment. A good addition to the primary 
ibrary. 


CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORLINESS, Staley F. Davis. (The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1924, 95 pp., $0.75.) (S. 8. 10.) An excellent little book for 
young people’s study groups. Twelve richly suggestive chapters on the adventure 
of friendship in every-day life. Each chapter is followed by questions for discussion. 

CHINESE GINGER, Catherine A. Miller. (Missionary Education Movement, 
New York, 1924, 85 pp., $0.50.) (S.8.M.) A splendid little handbook of recreation 
programs written for the purpose of bringing China closer to the local church. 
A painless and educative method of presenting missions. 

YOUNG CHINA, Mabel G. Kerschner. (Missionary Education Movement, New 
York, 1924, 94 pp., $0.50.) (£.8.M.) A manual for leaders of intermediate groups. 
Contains suggested plans for group enterprises to further the development of friend- 
ship with China, and fact material to make these enterprises more intelligible. 

BETTER AMERICANS, Number Two, Mary De Bardeleben. (Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, New York, 1924, 121 pp., $0.75.) (S.8.M.) A book designed to 
contribute to better inter-racial understanding, “that Junior boys and girls may come 
in some measure to realize our indebtedness to all of the races that make up our great 
commonwealth” ; that right attitudes toward other races may be established, together 
with the habit of expressing these attitudes. 

BOYS AND GIRLS IN OTHER LANDS, Mary T. Whitley. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1924, 222 pp., $1.00.) (S. 8. 4.) Teacher’s Manual, $0.90. (S. 8.4.) A 
fourth grade study book designed to direct the child’s world friendship ideals aright 
while he is still impressionable. Attempts to dispel the idea that people different than 
we are, are “queer,” and so probaby inferior. 

LIBERALIZING LIBERAL JUDAISM, James Waterman Wise. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1924, 150 pp., $1.50.) (B. 6.) The thesis of the author is that 
Liberal Judaism has definitely lost its character as an insurgent force. He calls upon 
so-called liberal Jews to search into the truths of the fathers, but “resolved that where 
they are for us no-truths, we must deny them; where they are half-truths, we must 
alter them; and where ourselves can catch a gleam of yet unseen truths we must not 
fail to follow the gleam.” The chapters on “Intermarriage,” and “The Place of Jesus 
in Modern Judaism,” are of especial interest. 

MEASUREMENTS AND STANDARDS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Wal- 
ter S. Athearn and Associates. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 532 pp., $5.00 
net.) (S. 0.) The second volume in the Indiana Survey of Religious Education. 
Contains the standards, score-cards, scales, and other instruments of measurement de- 
veloped for use in this survey. The several sections deal with the measurement of city 
church and religious education plants; measuring the merit of text books; measuring 
the results of teaching; and a composite standard or index number for local church 
schools. The scientific student of religious education will find in the book basic ma- 
terial for further study. 

WHITHER BOUND IN MISSIONS, Daniel J. Fleming. (Association Press, 
New York, 1925, 222 pp., paper $1.00, cloth $2.00.) (S. 8. M.) The Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise has long been due for a re-interpretation. Thinking people are no 
longer satisfied with pictures of “before” and “after.” The nationals in other lands 
object to being misrepresented to increase the flow of American dollars. In the pres- 
ent volume Prof. Fleming pierces through all artificial considerations to a sound dis- 
cussion of present-day missionary relationships. Sample chapter titles are “Eradicat- 
ing a Sense of Superiority,” “The West as Part of the Non-Christian World,” “God’s 
Hand in Other Faiths,” and “Giving Way to Nationals.” The book is penetrating and 
thought-provoking. It should be read by every person who would claim to be intelligent 
upon missionary problems. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM, J. H. Oldham. (Association 
Press, New York, 1924, 280 pp., paper $1.00. (S.8.M.) The book considers the ques- 
tion whether the Christian church has any contribution to make to the solution of the 
problems involved in the contact of different races; and if so what is the nature of that 
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contribution and how it can best be made. It takes account of the conclusions of mod- 
ern science in regard to the biological and ethical problems arising from inter-racial con- 
tact. An unusual book for the adult class. 

AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR, An Outline for the Study of Race Relations in 
America, the National Conference on the Christian Way of Life. (Association Press, 
New York, 1924, 231 pp., $.75 and $1.00.) (N. 4.) .A case study built up from the 
contributions of men and women in all sections of America and representing varied 
experiences with American race problems. The solutions to the problems are not 
offered, but the questions presented are most penetrating. An ideal study for the older 
young peoples’ or an adult discussion group. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AMONG THE NATIONS, Jerome Davis and 
Roy B. Chamberlin. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1925, 116 pp., $.25.) (S. 8. 20.) 
A discussion course for young “people and adults dealing with the pressing problems 
of patriotism, inter-racial contacts, economic imperialism, war, and the like. Specific 
cases are presented, followed by challenging questions upon the issues involved. In 
order to provide material for discussion and to bring out varying points of view, a 
library package containing twenty-seven recent pertinent pamphlets is provided. The 
authors recommend the purchase of one package for each study group, the price of 
which is $1.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN LIVING, Gerald B. Smith. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924, 212 pp., $2.00.) (S. 8, 20.) A most stimulating handbook of Christian 
ethics. Dr. Smith takes the position that moral living is a creative task. The spirit of 
Jesus is one of creative adventure rather than of formal conformity. Following each 
chapter are admirable questions for discussion and reading references. The adult class 
will enjoy this book. 

THE ABOLITION OF WAR, Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1924, 224 pp., $1.50 net.) (N. W.) Mr. Eddy presents in a 
striking way the argument against war, declaring war to be wrong in its methods, its 
results, and to be un-Christian. Mr. Page answers many troublesome questions that 
confront the individual who endeavors to think his way through this problem. A valu- 
able handbook for the person interested in a warless world. 

TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS, Clarence H. Wilson and Edwin 
Fairley. (The Beacon Press, Boston, 1924, 224 pp., $1.00. (S. 8. 11.) A book in the 
Beacon Course in Religious Education for the 16 year-olds. There are fourteen talks 
upon every-day ethics, followed by questions, reading references and problems. The 
teacher interested in the case method of teaching will find in the problems a real stim- 
ulus to discussion. 

THE FAITH OF MODERNISM, Shailer Mathews. (The Macmillan Co.. New 

York, 1924, 182 pp., $1.50.) (B, 6.) In this volume Dean Mathews meets squarely the 
issues involved in the modernist-fundametnalist controversy. He makes no apologies 
for the modernist, but clearly shows that modernism retains all the religious values 
of the past. The book is a remarkable confession of faith, but the positions taken will 
not satisfy the more radical group of religious leaders. 

THE ADULT WORKER AND WORK, Wade C. Barclay and Lyndon Burke 
Phifer. (The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1925, 236 pp., $1.00 net.) (S. 4.) 
A complete re-writing of Mr. Barclay’s book of the same title published in 1909. The 
volume deals with organization and methods and is a mine of information for the per- 
son interested in adult work. There is much concrete material relating to the activi- 
ties of hundreds of organized Bible classes. 

CHURCH SCHOOL OBJECTIVES, IV. E. Chalmers. (The Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1922, 130 pp., $.75.) (S. 3.) A manual designed to furnish a year’s program 
of study and work for the worker’s conference of the church school. The chapiers, each 
one written by a competent student, consider membership and attendance, enlisting and 
training workers, building and equipment, evangelism, preparation for church member- 
ship, and other important matters. Though the emphasis is traditional, the book con- 
tains considerable material of practical helpfulness. 

THE BIBLE STORY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, Jane E. Fryer. (The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 1924, 352 pp., $2.00 net.) (P. 3.) To write a suc- 
cessful Bible story book for children is no small task. However, the author has 
brought to her aid years of practical teaching experience and has succeeded in a re- 
markable degree in making the Bible real and vivid. A considerable number of illus- 
trations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSE FOR THE DAILY bg ol BIBLE 
SCHOOL, Mildred O. Moody. (The Abingdon Press, New York, 1925, 224 pp., $.35.) 
(S. 9. C.) A carefully pre pared course designed to help kindergarteners * be Chclstine 
now. The course is arranged for a five-week period and seeks to develop habits of 
courtesy, neatness and cleanliness, sharing, helpfulness, and obedience. A complete 
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program is provided for each day of the course including music, the morning circle 
period, conversational period, rest period, story period, recess, games, handwork, and 
dismissal. The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. 

UNCLE SAM’S FAMILY, Dorothy F. whe (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York, 1924, 125 pp., $1.00.) (Q.9. A.) Ten well-told stories designed to 
encourage mutual acquaintance between the boys and girls of varying racial stocks in 
America. 

LOOKING TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN CHINA, A Discussion Course, Milton 
Stauffer. (The Missionary Education Movement, New York, 1924, 128 pp., $.25.) 
(S. 8. M.) Another splendid contribution of the M. E. M. toward the ‘understanding of 
China. Here is material that will really interest the young people’s group desirous of 
expanding its horizon. Contains questions and source material bearing upon these 
questions, 

HEBREW LIFE AND TIMES, Teacher’s Manual, Marion O. Hawthorne. (The 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1925, 109 pp., $1.00.) (S. 9, 8.) The teacher’s manual 
for Harold B. Hunting’s Hebrew Life and Times issued in 1921. An effort to relate 
the truth of each lesson to the problems of the pupils in such a way as to make con- 
crete and vital the material being studied. There is always a bit of strain evident in 
such an attempt and the present volume is not free from it. The question might well 
be raised why Hebrew history cannot be studied as Hebrew history rather than as 
homiletic material, 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH STORY TELLING, Katherine D. 
Cather, (The Abingdon Press, New York, 1925, 219 pp., $1.00.) (P.3.) The church 
school teacher who has experienced the joy of teaching through the medium of the 
story will welcome this latest addition to the literature of story-telling. Among other 
topics the author treats, “The Structure of the Story”; “The Story Interests of Chil- 
dren”; “The Technique of Story Telling”; “Types of Stories”; “Sources of Story 
Material”; “The Story Teller Herself.” The book evidences a wide first- hand ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and will be of real practical help to the teacher. 

COSTUMING A PLAY, Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea Wells. (The Century 
Co., New York, 1925, 133 pp., $3.00.) (S.6.) A brief summary of the history of cos- 
tumes, together with selected designs showing the most distinct and characteristic 
changes in line and silhouette from the early Assyrian and Egyptian to the Civil War 
period. Directions are given regarding the making of costumes and the selection of 
materials. The final chapter is devoted to the costuming of a religious drama. 

MUST WE PART WITH GOD? Ernest F. Champness. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1925, 100 PP, $1.00.) (B. 6.) A fragment of spiritual autobiography lead- 
ing to the conclusion ‘ ‘that men must not, cannot, part with God; for to part with God 
is to deny the Reality which is the source of our aspirations and ‘the goal of our activi- 
ties.” A book of optimism and of hope. 

CHRISTIANITY WHICH WAY? Charles S. Nickerson. (The Century Co., 
New York, 1925, 228 pp., $1.75.) (B. 6.) A brief study of certain periods in church 
history that bear directly upon modein religious problems. The church has never 
greatly advanced except by a rediscovery of what Christ’s message to the world can 
mean. Whoever has the spirit of Christ, the same is a Christian. Unity will come 
when a sufficient number of us have learned what Christianity really it. The Christian 
faith rests upon certain principles that give it an unmistakable tendency toward prog- 
ress. Reconstruction and not repair is what we need. The book is bright, clean-cut, 
and a stimulus to thought. 

OUT INTO LIFE, Douglas Horton. (The Abingdon Press, New York, 1924, 284 
pp., $1.25.) (V.2.) A handbook for young men facing the choice of a vocation. The 
various life vocations are described briefly, the contention of the author being that “the 
useful work which you can do well . . . is divinely your work.” Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by questions and suggestions for further study. There are also good suggestions 
regarding judging a vocation, judging yourself, keeping a job, saving money, and the 
like. The root of the whole matter is an unselfish sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of God’s world. 

THE BEACON HYMNAL, for Church Schools, Young People’s Services, Day 
Schools, and the Home. (The Beacon Press, Boston, 1924, 217 pp., $1.00 net.) (X. 5.) 
Contains forty excellent services of worship and service outlines, a group of responsive 
readings and prayers, and a rich selection of hymns of both religious and literary excel- 
lence. Included in the collection are hymns of brotherhood and service, world fellow- 
ship, social justice, democracy, and peace. The reviewer regards the hymnal as the 
most satisfactory that has yet appeared. 

WINNING THE CHILDREN FOR CHRIST, Edited by D. P. Thompson. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1925, 197 pp., $1.75 net.) (Q. 8.) A third volume in the 
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series of books on evangelism for present-day needs. Psychologists, educationalists and 
specialists in the ministry of evangelism have collaborated in this careful study. While 
the writers do not agree upon all points, the general thesis of the book is, (a) that chil- 
dren need to be won for Jesus Christ; (b) that the responsibility rests first with the 
parents and then with the Sunday School teachers; and (c) that a place must be allowed 
for the children’s evangelist. Though the book is a wholesome protest against the lax 
educational evangelism of many church schools, it will not be wholly satisfactory to the 
religious educator who considers the Christian life as a way of complete living. At 
the bottom one must face the question, “What is meant by religious experience ?” 
PILOTING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, E. Morris Fergusson. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1925, 152 pp., $1.25.) (S. 3.) A group of fifteen talks addressed to 
Sunday school ‘superintendents with the end in view of acquainting them with the 
current trend in religious education. The book is popularly written and is a good 
volume to further the education of the old-time superintendent who is wondering “what 


it is all about.” 
Books Received 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN DAVIDSON’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, John 
E. McFadyen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924, 145 pp., $3.50.) 

THE ARMOR OF YOUTH, Walter R. Bowie, (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, 1923, 175 pp., $1.25 net.) (Q. 8.) 

THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, A Survey of its History and 
Growth, Hugh Martin (Student Christian Movement, London, 1924, 15 pp., threepence 
net.) (R. O. 

THE METHODIST YEAR BOOK, 1925, Oliver S. Baketcl, Editor. (The Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York, 304 pp., $.50 net. ) 

SCRIPTURE MEMORY WORK (Graded), Gerrit Verkuyl. (Fleming H. Revell 

, New York, 1918, 1924, 120 pp., $1.00.) (S.5 

"THE MODERN EVANGELISTIC  IBRESS, Volume IV, Handbook of Mod- 
ern Evangelism. Edited by D. P. Thomson. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1925, 
219 pp., $1.75 net.) (Q. 2.) 

FROM THE EDGE OF = CROWD, Arthur J. Gossip. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1924, 306 pp., 0.) 

: JESUS AND THE GREEKS, or Early Christianity in the Tideway of Hellenism, 
William Fairweather. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924, 407 pp., $3.50.) 

THE VIGIL AT THE CROSS, Prayers and Meditations from the Cross with an 
Order - Worship ag a Three Hour Service on Good ia Frank J. Goodwin, (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1925, 75 pp., $1.00.) (Q.5 
: THE OL D TE STAME NT, A New Trontiation, Vol II, Job to Malachi, James 

foffatt. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1925, pp. 561-1031, $2.50 net.) (A. 7.) 

MODE RN ‘EVANG ELISTIC MOVEMENTS, Edited by Two University Men. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 167 pp, $1.75 net.) 

- hag ag gh L tg ‘NDS OF INDIA, J. Macfie. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork, 1924, 333 2.75 

THE W RITING S OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, An Outline Guide to the 
Study of the Ne AA Testament, Philip Vollmer. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
1924, 220 pp., $1.5 0.) 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING, Selected by Effie L. Power. 
(American Library Association, Chicago, 1924, 8 page pamphlet, single copy, $0.20; 
10 copies, $1.00.) 

GIFTS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK-SHELVES. (American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1924, 15 page pamphlet, single copy, $0.05; 100 copies, $2.00.) 

THE OLD TESTAMENT, A NEW TRANSLATION, Vol. I, Genesis to Esther, 
James Moffatt. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 560 pp., $2, 50 and upwards.) 


Ps ta) 

CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY, A Brief Study of Our Christian Faith, John 
Godfrey we (The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1924, 139 pp., $0.75.) 
(S. 8; 20. 

HONEST LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH, A Record of the Church Congress 
in the United States on its Fiftieth Anniversary, A. D, 1924. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1924, 408 pp., $2.25.) 

OUR LITTLE W — COUSIN, Gwladys M. Morgan. (L. C. Page & Co., Inc., 
Boston, 1924, 107 pp., $1.00.) 

THE YOUNG CAVALIE RS, J. M. B. of K. (LL. C. Page and Co., Inc., Boston, 
1924, 242 pp., $1.65.) 

CHATTERBOX, for 1925. (L. C. Page and Co., Inc., Boston, 1924, 316 pp., 
$1.80. 

THE FOUNDERS OF AMERICA, Edwin Wildman. (L. C. Page and Co., Inc., 
Boston, 1924, 326 pp., $2.00.) 




















A survey of week-day schools of religious education made by the New 
York State Sunday School Association in the summer of 1924, discloses 218 
week-day schools in New York State. One hundred and fifteen of the 138 
schools reporting this item are of the individual church type. Only one 
school is reported as operating under a community board. In 12 schools 
public school credit is granted for work done. In 33 schools the public 
schools grant credit for attendance. The Bible and the Abingdon Series 
are the favored curricula. 

A survey of week-day religious education in the Lutheran Churches of 
the Metropolitan District, New York City, shows a total of 24 schools, en- 
rolling 1,525 pupils. Forty-eight congregations reported that they were 
planning to introduce week-day schools. 


HARTFORD “sae 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford 


offers full training for: 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 





ea . 2. Religious education and social service. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 3. The foreign field. 
Dean, E. H. Knight Each school has its independent faculty 


ac and its own institutional life, and together they 
Kennedy School of Missions §— form one interdenominational institution with 
Dean, E. W. Capen the unity of common aim and spirit. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 











THE 
GREAT PYRAMID 
God’s Witness 


In the Land of Egypt 
(Isa. 19:19, 20) 


Now Blazing With Prophetic Light and Supporting the Time 
Evidence Found in the 12th of Daniel. 


The last lap in the Grand Gallery measurements 
discovered to be in sacred cubits. 


A pamphlet with this title can be obtained from 

W. R. Young, 4481 Mission Drive, San Diego, California. 

Price 15 cts. (2 for 25 cts. Second Edition, enlarged.) 

Also a pamphlet on the chronology of Daniel 12, “How Long 

ba i” from same address. Price 35 cents (3 copies 
or 


Please do not send stamps. 
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Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. Together 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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Use the universal interest in Cross-Word Puzzles 
to concentrate attention upon the Bible 


BIBLE CROSS-WORD PUZZLE BOOK 
BY REV. PAUL J. HOH 


Fifty-two Cross-Word Puzzles made of words taken exclusively from the Bible. 
Extremely ingenious and suggestive in design; varied in difficulty of solution. A 
brilliant use of the Cross-Word Puzzle idea in the field of Religious Education. 


Cloth binding, decorated jacket in colors, Net, $1.50. 
Book of Solutions, paper, 15 cents. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 











10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
15 COURSES — iptenesting —con- 

structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 
Tee. ALL COURSES 50c 
The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature each 
Che Cuiversity of Chicago 
Dept. 407 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Northwestern University 


Department of Religious Education 


range of courses cffered to meet the needs of different classes 
of workers. On the Lake Shore, an ideal location for summer 
work, 


GS ance oi SESSION. Eight weeks, June 22-August 15. Wide 


Preparation for Various Fields of Service: 


Directors of Religious Education for local churches and communities. 

Pastors’ Assistants with educational responsibilities. 

Professors of Religious Education in colleges, universities, and theological schools. 
Teachers for Week-day church schools. 

Editors and writers of curriculum material. 

Educational executives of denominational and interdenominational agencies. 
Missionaries doing educational work. 


Practical Program. Northwestern is located in the most important center of 
Religious Education in the United States. Various types of religious educational 
work are being carried on in Chicago, Evanston, and nearby communities. These 
sega unsurpassed opportunities for study of prevailing practices in the various 
ines of work. Directed observation and subsequent conferences supplement the 
work of the class room. 


Faculty. All members of the faculty chosen for the summer sessions are nationally 
known specialists of wide experience in their respective fields: Teachers, Adminis- 
trators and Authors. 


For ial Bulletin write Professor John E. Stout, Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 























Hymns for the 
Libing Age 


Edited by 
H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 








Issued March 1, 1924 


In its eighth large edition. Thirty pages of Chants that have 
A remarkable Book for Congrega- brought chanting backtothe people. 
tional Singing. Responsive Readings which mark a 
Emancipates congregations from high new epoch in Biblical literature, 
eys. under new and striking captions. 
Rich in Social Service, but not at the Indexes for the minister, layman, 
expense of devotional hymns. leader of worship—clearly printed, 
As perfect in Musical Settings as it comprehensive, accurate. 
is possible to make it. To sum up—A book made to serve 
All the Words in the Music. the churches. 


PRICE $1.75 Areturnable copy sent on request $135.00 A HUNDRED 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 












































A Suggestion 
For Teachers 


You are doubtless making plans for 
your vacation school and your religious 
education courses for next year. Before 
you decide definitely on the books you 
will use we should like to offer you the 
privilege of examining any or all of the 
series that we publish. For this reason 
we have listed in the latest issue of our 
bulletin, “About Religious Books,” ali of 
the titles now ready in three of these 
series. A separate list for our “Outline 
Bible-Study Courses,” our fourth series, 
may be had on application. 


The volumes listed have been written 
and edited by leading teachers of the 
Bible and religious education and have 
all proved their value by long-continued 
use. You may examine them at our ex- 
pense for fifteen days. Send for this 
Bulletin and use it as a convenient 
check-list, marking those titles that you 
would like to see. If you adopt them 
for your classes the examination copies 
may be retained without charge as desk 
copies, otherwise they may be returned 
and you will be under no obligation. 


Can we be of service? 


The University of Chicago Press 









































